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If  I  might  give  a  thcrt  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  be  to  Ull  him  hit  /ate.  If  he  retolvet  to  venture  upon  the  demgorout  preeipke 
ttUing  unbiatted  truth,  let  Aim  proclaim  war  wUh  mankind— neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  telle  the  erimet  qf  great  men,  theg 
fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  qf  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  theg  have  any,  then  the  mob  attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if 
regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearleu.—Da  Foe. 


POUTICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 


denied  the  capacity  of  Trades<Union8  to  d^t  against  the 
capitalists.  “  The  nnaided  resources  of  Trades-Unions 
were  as  impotent  against  capital  as  bows  and  arrows 
would  be  a^inst  m(^em  artillery ;  **  and  the  only  cure 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


The  Guicowar’s  trial  has  ended  in  what  roust  be  pro¬ 
nounced  the  most  unsatisfactory  of  all  possible  ways  of 
ending.  The  Commission  haye  not  been  able  to  agree 
in  any  yerdict  upon  the  charges  brought  against  Mul- 
harrao,  and  the  matter  is  now  brought  l^ck  to  the  point 
at  which  it  stood  when  Lord  Northbrook  struck  his 
State-stroke  and  sent  Sir  Lewis  Pelly  to  assume  the 
charge  of  the  Baroda  Goyemment.  But  the  free  action 
of  the  Goyemment  is  now  restricted  by  its  own  past 
errors  in  a  manner  which  could  not  haye  been  antici¬ 
pated  when  the  necessity  for  interyention  first  arose. 
It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  our  government  in 
India  is  a  despotism  checked  by  the  responsibility  of 
those  who  administer  it  to  the  Imperial  Legislature  and 
to  public  opinion,  and  every  attempt  of  weak  rulers 
to  shift  responsibility  from  themselves  ought  to  be 
resisted.  Lord  Northbrook  began  in  an  unpromising 
way  when  he  resolved  not  to  act  upon  the  advice 
of  the  first  Baroda  Commission,  but  to  talk 
upon  it.  He  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to 
depose  Mulbarrao,  though  the  Commissioners  had  re¬ 
ported  that  his  misgovernment  was  infamous,  but  he 
administered  to  the  erring  prince  a  sharp  rebuke  which 
weakened  his  authority  and  left  him  in  conflict  with  a 
hostile  Resident.  Then  the  Viceroy  tied  up  his  own 
hands  by  fixing  the  probationary  peiiod  of  eighteen 
months.  Finally,  when  Col.  Phayre  reported  that  an 
attempt  was  made  upon  his  life,  the  Guicowar  was  at 
once  treated  as  a  criminal,  though  if  there  was  the  least 
chance  of  the  case  against  him  breaking  down,  it  was 
manifestly  most  unwise  to  treat  him  so.  As  it  has 
tamed  out,  the  evidence  was  miserably  weak.  Seijeant 
Ballantine’s  cross-examination  revealed  the  fact  of  Col. 
Phayre’s  animus,  and  of  his  “  indiscretion  **  in  allowing 
the  information  he  bad  received  as  to  his  intended 
poisoning  to  become  notorious  in  Baroda.  It  was  im¬ 
possible  after  this  to  affirm  that  the  case  for  the  prose¬ 
cution  admitted  of  no  doubt ;  and  the  inability  of  the 
Commissioners  to  come  to  a  conclusion  may  be  taken  in 
the  sense  of  a  Scotch  yerdict  of  **  Not  Proven.’* 


would  be  against  modem  artiileiy ;  ”  and  the  only  cure 
was  the  extension  of  co-operation.  A  suggestion  very 
good,  but  perhaps  a  trifle  too  like  Hood’s  cure  for  pau- 

girism,  namely,  by  making  all  the  beggars  gentlemen. 

e  drew  forth  enthusiastic  cheers  when  he  said  that 
this  country  contained  five  times  as  man^  shopkeepers 
as  it  required.  Some  curious  information  about  the 
growth  of  co-operation  in  Germany  and  Russia  was 

S’ven  by  Mr.  Walter  Morrison  and  Mons.  Virsoff ;  and 
r.  Hughes  drew  a  rather  pleasing  picture  of  the  pros¬ 
pects  of  co-operation  at  home  and  abroad.  Of  course 
there  will  be  a  great  many  facile  sneers  at  the  large  and 
generous  objects  of  the  Co-operative  Union.  How 
tradesmen  will  ridicule  the  idea  of  the  abolition  of  all  false 
dealing  in  regard  to  wares,  and  how  superficial  poli¬ 
tical  economists  will  spurn  the  notion  of  preventing 
the  waste  of  labour  now  canaed  by  unregulated  or  ill- 
regulated  competition,  wo  can  easily  conceive.  But  for 
all  that  we  doubt  whether  there  is  anything  unscientific 
in  no  longer  setting  two  men  to  do  one  man’s  work,  or 
anything  foolish  in  giving  a  purchaser  good  weight  aiM 
good  quality. 


What  is  Good  Friday  ?  A  Christian  fast,  or  a  Pagan 
feast  ?  AppaVently,  the  authorities  who  guard  our 
morals  are  somewhat  puzzled  to  decide  this  difficult 
question.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Lord  Chamberlain 
took  upon  himself  to  stop  the  performance  of  the 
**  Messiah”  at  the  Royal  Standard  Theatre.  On  the  other, 
Mr.  Sanger  was  allowed  to  hold  a  monster  fair  at  Worm¬ 
wood  Scrobbs,  with  Roman  chariot  races,  scenes  in  the 
circle,  fat  women,  and  living  skeletons,  and  all  the  other 
customary  accompaniments  of  such  entertainments.  At 


first  sight  there  appears  something  grotesquely  illogical 
in  thus  straining  at  that  gnat,  the  ” Messiah,”  and 


The  Co-operative  Congress  has,  on  the  whole,  been  a 
decided  success.  The  proceedings  appeared  to  be  a  little 
damped  by  the  failure  of  Messrs.  Briggs’s  Co-operative 
experiment ;  but  the  presence  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
delegates  from  all  parts  of  the  world  betokened  the  life 
that  is  in  the  movement.  Professor  Thorold  Rogers, 
the  President  of  the  Congress,  inangarated  it  by  an 
eloquent,  though  somewhat  too  bellicose,  address,  which 


swallowing  Mr.  Sanger’s  great  camel.  But  a 
moment’s  reflection  will  explain  the  seeming  incon¬ 
sistency.  If  Good  Friday  were  really  a  Christian  fast, 
what  could  be  in  truer  keeping  with  it  than  the  per¬ 
formance  of  a  sacred  oratorio  ?  Therefore,  as  this  was 
prohibited,  the  conclusion  seems  plain  that  the  authori¬ 
ties  no  longer  regard  the  day  in  this  light,  but  look 
upon  it  as  a  heathen  feast.  Viewed  in  this  way,  the 
miscellaneous  amusements  (Mi  the  Scrubbs  were  in  strict 
harmony  with  the  occasion,  and  we  congratulate  Mr. 
Sanger  on  having  been  the  first  to  discover  this  new 
tendency  towards  Paganism  in  the  official  mind.  The 
curious  thing  is,  however,  that  a  staid  functionary  like 
the  Lord  Chamberlain  should  have  so  readily  given  in 
his  accession  to  the  new  order  of  tbingpi.  As  a  rule,  his 
class  prefer  to  tread  the  ancient  ways,  especially  in 
matters  connected  with  religion,  without  much  oaring 
whither  they  lead. 
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THE  EXAMINEE,  APEIL  3,  1875 


Englishmen  in  India  often  show  a  remarkable  no 
of  leaving  tehind  them  in  England  their  insular 
dices.  While  the  House  of  Commons  has  refused 
Scottish  Universities  the  power  of  admitting  women^ 
any  terms,  the  Government  of  Madras  has  not  only  P 
cided  in  favour  of  the  admittance  of  women  to 
medical  classes,  but,  for  the  present,  will  not  reou^ 
fees.  Except  in  certain  specified  subjects,  thel^ 
students  will  be  taught  in  mixed  classes.  The  Gove  ^ 
ment  of  India  perceives  the  great  value  and  importan 
of  lady  doctors  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
country.  The  seclusion  of  women  of  the  well-to^Av 
classes  makes  it  very  difficult  to  employ  male  doctoiv 
especially  when  European.  There  is  considerable  ro^ 
therefore,  for  the  employment  of  lady  doctors  in 
But  the  advantages  of  the  step  taken  by  the  Madras 
Government  do  not  end  there.  Once  a  lady  has  irot  1 
Madras  degree,  the  question  will  arise  whether  it  will 
not  entitle  her  to  practise  in  this  country.  If  so,  it  will 
be  very  difficult  to  refuse  ladies  the  opportunity  of 
taking  degrees  at  home,  as  it  would  be  too  absurd  to 
require  English  girls  to  go  out  to  an  English  dependency 
at  the  other  side  of  the  globe,  to  get  the  necessary 
medical  education. 


An  actress  named  Mrs.  Percy  has  destroyed  herself 
at  Aldershot  in  peculiar  circumstances.  Her  husband, 
himself  connected  with  the  stage,  left  her  not  many 
months  ago  a  widow,  with  young  children  dependent 
upon  her  professional  exertions.  Being  poor  and  un¬ 
protected,  and  belonging  to  a  profession  upon  which  the 
world  is  apt  to  look  askance,  the  special  police  em¬ 
ployed  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Conta^ous 
Diseases  Acts  naturally  believed  her  to  be  a  prostitute. 
Unable  to  bring  any  charge  of  immorality  against  her, 
they  fell  back  upon  the  “voluntary  submission,”  which 
they  asked  not  only  herself  but  her  daughter  aged  six¬ 
teen  to  sign.  To  put  it  in  less  technical  language,  they 
visited  Mrs.  Percy  at  her  residence,  acquainted  her  with 
the  fact  that  they  suspected  her  virtue  and  that  of  her 
child,  asked  her  to  enrol  both  names  for  twelve  months 
in  the  list  of  army  prostitutes  at  Aldershot,  and  to  sign 
her  consent  and  her  daughter’s  to  undergo  during  that 
time  a  fortnightly  examination  of  an  exceedingly  repul¬ 
sive  kind.  As  virtue  is  not  incompatible  with  poverty. 


As  virtue  is  not  incompatible  with  poverty, 
and  as  actresses  can  feel  self-respect  even  in  a  town 
which  has  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  the  Contagious  Diseases 
Acts  |for  seven  years,  these  overtures  were  refused. 
These  facts  appeared  in  a  letter  from  the  mother  herself 
in  a  contemporary.  From  the  moment  of  her  refusal 
the  customary  persecution  by  plain  clothes  police  began. 
Ix)dginghou8e-keepers  and  landlords  were  warned  that 
if  they  gave  her  shelter  they  would  cause  themselves 
trouble,  and  the  zeal  of  these  commissaires  de  chastite 
was  such  that  at  last  no  man  gave  her  bread  or  house- 
room.  Outlawed,  rather  than  sign  away  her  reputation, 
and  starving,  she  drowned  herself. 


Competition  in  the  long  run,  said  George  Stephen¬ 
son,  means  combination  ;  and  the  truth  of  this  adage  is 
again  illustrated  as  regards  railways.  There  is  a 
rumour,  pretty  sure  to  be  correct,  that  the  London, 
Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway  and  the  South  Eastern 
Railway  Companies  intend  to  form  a  joint  purse,  and 
to  work  in  common.  What  are  the  details  of  this 
scheme :  how,  for  instance,  the  profits  of  the  former,  at 
present  niZ,  are  to  be  divided  ;  and  it  is  not  even  known 
whether  the  plan  is  of  a  nature  legally  requiring  Par- 
liamentary  sanction,  or  whether  it  is  a  sort  of  joint- 
purse  arrangement,  secret,  informal  in  character,  or 
answering  to  the  compact  for  a  time  subsisting  between 
the  Caledonian  and  North  British  Companies.  Bat 
whatever  be  its  character,  it  is  of  vast  impoiianoe.  One 
of  the  chief  English  counties,  and  almost  all  the  traffic 
with  the  Continent,  will  bo  placed  at  the  mercy  of  a 
powerful  combination ;  and  travellers  who  depend  on 
purely  local  branches  are  sure  to  suffer.  We  do  not 
undervalue  the  services  of  the  Railway  Commission; 
they  may  be  expected  to  do  something  to  secure  fairness 
and  to  protect  the  public.  But  we  are  afraid  that  if 
such  compacts  as  this  are  formed,  there  will  be  no  help 
but  to  meet  combination  by  combination,  or  the  rise  of 
English  “  Grangers  ”  may  be  the  necessary  conse¬ 
quence  of  amalgamations,  secret  or  open.  A  single 
individual,  unless  he  is  a  millionaire  and  passionately 
litigious,  cannot  resist  two  powerful  companies,  and  a 
union  of  travellers  and  consigners  may  be  a  necessity. 


These  facts  were  in  evidence  at  the  inquest,  which 
was  held  on  Thursday.  We  do  not  know  whether  they 
will  be  brought  in  any  special  way  before  Parliament. 
We  do  know,  however,  that  they  have  come  to  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  working  men,  and  we  hope  they  will  reach  the 
ears  of  every  poor  man  in  the  country.  Often,  when 
right  and  wrong  become  words  of  small  meaning  in  the 
sight  of  the  powerful  and  the  highly  educated,  they  re¬ 
main  realities  to  the  poor.  When  Parliament  has  per¬ 
sisted  in  looking  at  things  obliquely,  working  men  have 
frequently  brought  it  to  a  sense  of  justice.  The  Con¬ 
tagious  Diseases  Acts  were  passed  in  order  that  at  the 
oost  of  the  sisters  and  daughters  of  the  poor — and  at 
what  cost  of  all  that  is  sacred  besides  we  should  not 
like  to  say — vice  may  bo  made  more  easy  for  those  who 
have  money  to  spend  in  its  pursuit.  The  silent  work¬ 
ing  of  these  laws,  as  affecting  virtuous  women  in  the 
subjected  districts,  is  not  seen.  It  is  only  the  more 
flagrant  cases  of  their  oppression  which  bring  this  side 
of  them  into  public  notice.  There  are  still  some  per¬ 
sons  who,  ignoring  such  considerations  as  these,  and 
apparently  unaware  that  the  Acts  have  miserably  failed 
as  sanitary  measures,  wish  to  extend  them  throughout 
the  country  from  philanthropic  motives. 


Mr.  Froude  has  given  his  solemn  word  not  to  write  a 
book  on  South  Africa,. and,  on  the  whole,  we  are  rsthtr 
thankful  to  him  on  this  account.  But  we  must  protest 
a^inst  his  keeping  the  letter  and  breaking  the  spirit  of 
his  pledge,  by  writing  letters  and  delivering  lectures 
full  of  strong  assertions  based  upon  a  residence  of  four 
months.  Of  course  his  remarks  and  recommendations 
are  in  the  strain  familiar  to  all  who  know  what  is  second¬ 
hand  Carlylese.  He  is  anxious  to  see  a  strong  govern¬ 
ment,  all  the  black  people  forced  to  work,  and  potatoes 
and  butter  cheaper  than  they  are.  He  is  solicitous  not 
to  touch  or  injure  the  loyalty  of  the  Natalians,  wkicn 
appears  to  be  of  the  soundest  description,  but  which 
may  prove  a  broken  reed  if  you  meddle  with 
niggers.  We  do  not  interfere  in  the  controversy  wh^n 
Mr.  Froude  has  raised.  We  leave  him  to  settle  with 
South  Africans  the  question  whether  he  has  priced  theu 
potatoes  correctly.  But  we  must  protest  against  his 
laying  down,  on  the  strength  of  a  flying  visit,  a  theoiy 
of  political  force,  and  his  pandering  to  weU-knoi^ 
Colonial  prejudices;  and  in  the  meantime  w’e  decline  to  be 
guided  by  him  with  respect  to  South  African  politics  or 
potatoes. 
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The  administration  of  jnstice  in  Petty  Sessions  has 
long  been  a  scandal,  and  is  rapidly  becoming  a  farce. 
There  was  a  case  a  short  time  ago  where  the  worthy 
chief  magistrate  of  a  small  town  in  the  North  prosecuted 
an  enemy  of  his  for  “  whistling  ”  at  him  in  the  street, 
and  it  created  no  small  amusement.  It  is,  however, 
surpassed  by  a  case  that  is  reported  in  a  Cornish  paper. 
It  seems  that  a  butcher’s  boy  in  the  market  was  whist¬ 
ling,  to  the  great  annoyance,  of  a  clergyman  visitor, 
gjjgaged  in  the  homely  but  lawful  purchase  of  a  sheep’s 
head.  This  lad  was  prosecuted,  and  fined  9s.  6d.  costs. 
This  interesting  case  ought  to  be  remembered  by  the 
workmen  who  complain  of  the  Criminal  Law  Amend¬ 
ment  Act.  That  act  is  considered  by  many  to  go  quite 
for  enough  in  vindicating  the  proprieties  of  conduct, 
but  even  the  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act  does  not 
make  whistling  a  crime.  The  discoveiy  that  whistling 
is  a  crime  seems  to  be  due  to  an  irate  clergyman  and  the 
worthy  magistrates  of  Penzance.  A  government  which 
revels  in  Iteyal  Commissions  might  surely  appoint  one 
to  inquire  whether  it  has  not  become  necessary  to  clip 
the  wings  of  the  Justices. 


and  showed  this  in  a  very  offensive  way  during  the 
rising  in  Russian  Poland,  in  1864.  The  Young  Czechs, 
strong  Nationalists,  but  no  friends  of  Czarism,  sepa¬ 
rated  themselves  on  that  occasion  from  the  party  of 
Rieger.  Being  intermixed  with  and  entirely  surrounded 
by  Oermans,  the  Czechs  have  no  better  prospect  of  con¬ 
stituting  a  separate  kingdom  than  the  Irish  Repealers 
or  Secessionists.  All  they  can  do  is,  to  bring  about  a 
little  worry  and  confusion  ;  and  this  has  been  the  in¬ 
cessant  end^vour,  for  years,  of  the  Palacky-Rieger- 
Brauner  triumvirate.  The  more  advanced  Young 
Czechian  party  are,  however,  sick  of  this  bootless  game ; 
hence  a  disagreement  which  finally  must  lead  to  a  com¬ 
promise  with  the  German  Liberals.  Bohemia  would 
only  profit  thereby  in  peace  and  prosperous  develop¬ 
ment. 


It  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  Opposition  in 
Hungary  should  have  been  unable  to  carry  the  election 
of  Kossuth,  at  Debreczin,  against  Tisza,  who  himself 
was  hitherto  a  leader  of  the  Opposition,  but  is  now  a 
member  of  a  Ministry  based  on  a  judicious  compromise 
of  party-sections.  In  Hungary,  it  must  not  be  forgotten, 
there  are  not  only  Conservatives,  Liberals,  and  R^cals, 
but  there  are  also  spokesmen  of  discordant  fragments  of 
nationalities  with  a  centrifugal  tendency.  These  latter 
sometimes  group  themselves  under  the  convenient  name 
of  men  of  the  “  Extreme  Left.”  In  reality,  however, 
they  are  enemies  of  the  Commonwealth.  Kossuth,  when 
he  first  emerged  into  public  notoriety,  kept  stedfastly 
to  the  Magyar  element,  which  is  the  mainstay  of  the 
political  edifice  of  Hungary,  even  as  the  German  element 
of  the  country  is  a  support  of  industry  and  general  cul¬ 
ture.  Towards  the  end  of  the  Hungarian  Revolution, 
Kossuth  had  the  strange  idea,  in  order  to  foil  the  House 
of  Hapsburg,  of  offering  the  crown  of  St.  Stephen  to  a 
relation  of  the  Imperial  family  of  Russia — that  is  to  say, 
to  the  deadly  foe  of  the  Magyar  race  !  The  plan  mis¬ 
carried,  owing  to  the  rapidity  of  the  armed  Russian 
intervention.  In  exile,  Kossuth  reverted  for  a  time  to 
his  strict  Magyar,  that  is,  anti-Russian  and  anti-Solavo- 
nian,  policy.  But  after  some  years  he  came  out  with  a 
plan  for  a  Danubian  Confederation,  which  was  to  include 
the  Turkish  provinces  and  vassal  states  north  of  the 
Balkan.  By  this  scheme,  the  Magyar  race  of  Hungary 
would  have  been  swamped  by  the  combined  Sclavonian 
and  Rouman  population.  About  the  same  period,  Kossuth, 
whilst  still  apparently  keeping  up,  with  Mazzini  and 
Ledru-Rollin,  his  membership  in  the  Central  European 
Democratic  Committee,  entered  secretly  into  connection 
with  Louis  Buonaparte,  previous  to  the  Franco- Italian 
war  of  1849.  At  various  meetings  then  held  in  England, 
he  declared  that  he  was  ready  to  make  a  pact,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  with  the  Devil,  even  should  the  personage  so  called 
be  the  Czar  of  Russia.  Among  Hungarian  patriots,  who 
before  all  wish  to  avoid  the  fatal  Russian  embrace,  the 


If  a  proof  were  still  want^  that  the  Pope,  in  the 
present  Church  struggle,  has  a  political  aim  in  view  and 
uses  political  tactics,  that  proof  has  just  been  once  more 
furnished  by  M.  Kiibel,  the  suffragan  bishop  of  Freiburg, 
in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden.  The  procedure  of  the 
Pope  at  present  is,  to  localise  the  contest  in  Germany, 
to  surround  Prussia  as  it  were  with  a  circle  of  fire. 
Hence  he  permits  to  the  bishops  in  Austria,  in  Bavaria, 
in  Wurtemberg,  in  Baden,  to  do  that  which  the  Bishops 
in  Prussia  declare  to  be  a  godless  infringement  on  the 
rights  of  the  Church — viz.,  to  present  to  the  Government 
of  the  country  the  name  of  any  priest  who  is  to  fill  a 
vacancy,  so  that  the  Government  from  whom  the  priest 
receives  his  State-pay  may  have  an  opportunity  of  satisfy¬ 
ing  itself  as  to  his  qualifications.  The  suffragan  bishop 
of  Freiburg  is  also  a  bishop  in  Hohenzollern — which 
latter  is  Prussian  territory.  In  his  first-named  quality, 
he  presents  priests  to  the  Grand-ducal  Government  of 
Baden  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  the  necessary  authori¬ 
sation.  In  his  quality  as  a  bishop  in  Hohenzollern,  he 
refuses  to  comply  with  the  same  law  !  Such  is  the  order 
from  the  Vatican  ;  and  this  the  Romanists  consider  fine 


serpent  wisdom.  They  actually  hope  thus  to  break  the 
fascicle  of  German  union.  No  doubt  they  will  bo 


sorely  disappointed  in  their  hope  ;  the  Germans  acting 
on  the  maxim  enunciated  by  one  of  the  fathers  of 
American  Independence  in  a  similar  crisis — ”  Lot  ns  all 
hang  together,  or  we  shall  all  bo  hanged  together !  ” 
The  net  result  of  this  pretty  quarrel  will  in  all  prob¬ 
ability  be  the  total  disendowmeut  of  the  Roman  Church. 
Already  the  German  Government  is  preparing  a  Bill  for 
the  abolition  of  monastic  institutions.  More  measures 
of  this  kind  will  follow. 


reputation  of  Kossuth  fell  greatly  from  that  time.  He 
has  still  been  able  to  maintain  relations  with  some 


sectional  leaders  of  discordant  Opposition  groups,  but 
his  influence  on  Hungarian  politics  at  large  is  gone. 


On  Tuesday  next,  all  the  seventeen  provincial  parlia¬ 
ments  of  Austria  are  to  assemble.  In  Bohemia  the 
supplementary  elections  have  led  to  a  renewal  of  the 
bitter  strife  between  the  two  party-sections  of  the 
Sclavonian  portion  of  the  inhabitants.  The  reactionary, 
feudalist,  and  clericalist  “Old  Czechs,”  who  are  the 


Repealers  of  the  country,  vehemently  attack  the 
”  Young  Czechs,”  who  wish  to  enter  the  Diet  and  to 


come  to  terms  with  their  Libei^  Gennan  compatriots. 
The  Old  Czechs,  who  helped  to  dig  the  grave  of  the 
Vienna  Revolution  of  1848,  have  Muscovite  leanings, 


The  death  of  Mr.  Reid  leaves  a  vacancy  in  the 
Kircaldy  Burghs  which  will  doubtless  be  filled  by 
Sir  George  Campbell,  the  late  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Bengal.  The  advanced  Liberals,  who  have  to  deplore 
the  early  death  of  Mr.  Reid,  will  rejoice  that  his  place 
is  likely  to  bo  occupied  by  a  man  whose  opinions  on  so 
important  a  subject  as  the  land  are  thoroughgoing.  It 
will  not  be  forgotten  that  the  experience  of  Sir  George 
Campbell  in  India,  embodied  in  a  famous  little  book  on 
the  Land  Tenure  in  Ireland,  powerfully  contributed  to 
mature  and  confirm  the  views  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
Cabinet.  Sir  G.  Campbell  sacrifices  an  income  of 
1,200Z.  a  year  in  becoming  a  candidate  for  Parliamentary 
position  ;  but  he  showed  in  the  early  stages  of  the  famine 
in  India  that  he  could  sacrifice  even  that  object  and  his 
own  health  in  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  duty.  Wo 
believe  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  his  presence  at 
the  helm  was  a  chief  circumstance  in  crushing  the 
famine.  A  man  of  so  wide  public  experience,  and  guided 
by  so  single  a  regard  to  the  public  interest,  will  bo  an 
accession,  and  a  most  valued  one,  to  the  ranks  of  the 
really  liberal  portion  of  the  Liberal  party.  The  rumour 
of  a  Tory  opposition  is  not  likely  to  be  well  founded, 
unless  a  nominal  Liberal  should  stand  in  opposition  to 
Sir  G.  Campbell.  But  the  good  sense  of  the  electors  of 
the  Kircaldy  Burghs  may  bo  trusted  to  spare  us  that 
danger. 
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THE  BARODA  COMMISSION. 

The  fact  announced  by  telegram  that  the  Commission 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  charges  against  the 
Ouicowar  of  Baroda  has  been  unable  to  arri7e  at  a 
decision,  places  the  Viceroy  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  India  in  a  very  awkwai^  position.  Lord  Northbrook 
could  scarcely  have  taken  the  possibility  of  a  disagree¬ 
ment  amongst  the  Commissioners  into  calculation,  or  he 
would  hardly  have  deposed  the  Guicowar  before  bringing 
to  trial.  It  was  unfortunate  that  he  did  so,  be¬ 
cause  it  gave  to  the  people  of  Baroda  the  impression 
that  their  ruler  had  been  already  found  guilty  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Governor-General,  and  that  the  trial  to 
follow  was  a  mere  delusion  and  sham.  Of  course  the 
persons  who  thought  in  this  way  should  have  recollected 
that  the  British  Government  is  a  just  Government,  and 
rules  in  India  only  for  the  good  of  the  people  there. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  natives  of  India  are  the 
slowest  people  in  the  world  to  recognise  the  value  of 
good  intentions — their  simple  minds  look  rather  to  the 
logic  of  facts  ;  and  when  they  find  their  own  rulers  de¬ 
posed,  and  the  English  raj  substituted,  they  are  led  to 
believe  that  the  question  of  sovereignty  is  at  an  end, 
whatever  judicial  proceedings  may  follow.  This 
has  been  the  case  at  Baroda.  That  State  was 
certainly  one  of  the  worst  managed  of  the 
States  under  Mahratta  rule,  and  complaints  of  mis- 
government  and  oppression  became  so  frequent  that 
a  Commission  was  appointed  to  report  upon  the  condi-  | 
tion  of  the  country,  and  on  that  report  Lord  Northbrook 
gave  the  Guicowar  a  term  of  grace  of  eighteen  months 
in  which  to  put  his  house  in  order,  or  to  submit  to  have 
that  done  by  English  or  other  hands.  Allowing  that  j 
His  Excellency  acted  wisely  and  well  so  far,  it  is  now 
questionable  whether  the  officer  sent  to  represent  him 
at  the  Court  of  Baroda  was  the  right  man  for  the  place,  j 
Colonel  Phayre  was  well  known  to  be  a  man  rather 
bigoted  in  his  political  as  well  as  his  religious  views. 
He  was  an  extreme  man,  and  had  certainly  not  been 
successful  in  a  former  important  political  post.  He  had, 
however,  influence  or  friends  amongst  the  little  clique 
which  constitutes  the  Indian  Foreign  Office,  and  in  the 
hands  of  which  clique  Lord  Northbrook  has  been  since 
the  assumption  of  his  Viceroyalty.  Colonel  Phayre  was 
accordingly  appointed  Political  Resident  at  Baroda — a 
post  which,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case 
and  time,  should  have  been  given  to  a  man  of  more  tact 
and  judgment.  The  result  of  Lord  Northbrook’s  nomi¬ 
nation  may  bo  seen  from  the  following  extracts  from  a 
letter  of  complaint  written  to  him  in  November  last  by 
the  Guicowar,  and  produced  at  the  trial  by  Serjeant 
Ballantine : — 

Mj  IIoDoared  and  Valued  Friend, — From  the  events  which 
ocenrred  prior  to  your  Excellency’s  khureeta  of  July  25,  1874,  it  is 
plain  that  the  administration  of  this  ^'tate  cannot  be  carried  on, 
.nod  the  necessary  reforms  introduced,  without  the  cordial  support 
of  the  Rt'sident.  It  had  occurred  to  me,  among  other  matters  1 
desired  to  say  in  reply  to  the  above  khureeta,  whether  I  should  not 
solicit  your  Excellency’s  attention  to  the  position  which  the  present 
Kesidunt,  Colonel  Phayre,  had  all  along  taken  up  towards  me,  and 
to  submit  for  your  Excellency's  consideration,  whether,  with  the 
want  of  sympathy  which  existed  between  us,  I  could  expoct  an  un¬ 
biassed  and  fair  treatment  at  his  hands  in  future.  I,  however,  re¬ 
frained  from  troubling  your  Excellency  owing  to  the  confidence 
expressed  by  your  Excellency  in  Colonel  Phayre,  and  in  the  hope 
that,  seeing  the  course  I  resolved  to  adopt  on  receipt  of  your 
Excellency's  advice,  he  could  forget  the  past  and  assist  me  with  his 
active  sympathy  in  the  difficult  work  of  introducing  a  reformed 
Ttgime.  But  I  deeply  regret  to  say,  from  the  experience  of  the  past 
three  months,  that  this  hope  has  not  only  been  not  realised,  but 
that,  on  the  contrary,  Colonel  Phayre  has  evinced,  if  anything,  a 


more  determined  and  active  opposition  towards  me  and  mv^* 
nistration  than  before.  f 

*  *  *  *  *  t  - 

This  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  British  representative  has  n^ 
rally  become  a  source  of  serious  anxiety  to  me  especially,  at  in 
times  persons  are  not  wanting  who,  for  their  private ' ends, 
advantage  of  this  state  of  things  to  misrepresent  me,  and  to 
gate  continuing  resistance  to  my  authority  among  my  subjects.  The 
result  will  be  a  great  loss  of  revenue  this  year,  and  a  continiuMs 
of  the  unsettled  state  of  the  minds  of  the  people.  How  seriooslv 
this  state  of  affairs  must  embarrass  and  obstruct  me  in  my  btaocM 
reforms,  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive. 

Your  Excellency  knows  well  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  wort 
‘  before  me,  and  I  owe  it  to  mvself,  and  those  whom  I  have  enssMd 
for  that  work,  to  submit  how  hopeless  any  efforts  on  my  part 
bo  if  Colonel  Phayre  were  to  continue  here  as  representative  of  the 
I  Paramount  Power  with  his  uncompromising  bias  against  me  and  my 
I  officials.  * 

1  beg  it  to  be  understood  .that  I  do  not  impute  other  than  con¬ 
scientious  motives  to  Colonel  Phayre.  But  he  is  too  far  committed 
I  to  a  distinct  line  of  policy  and  to  certain  extreme  views  tad 
opinions,  and  he  naturally  feels  himself  bound  to  support  all  and 
everything  he  has  hitherto  said  or  done.  He  makes  no  allowaacM, 
he  forgets  that  till  the  officials  I  have  asked  for  come,  I  could  not 
make  much  progress  in  the  mahals,  and  continues  to  lend  a  readj 
ear  to  complaints  against  me,  thus  defeating  the  very  object  he  saji 
he  bad  in  view  of  helping  in  the  arduous  task  before  me. 

Colonel  Phayre,  it  appears,  had  from  the  first  exprea^d 
his  opposition  to  the  minister  the  Guicowar  had  selected 
(with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India), 
Mr.  Dadabhoy  Nowrojee,  an  intelligent  Parsee  gentle¬ 
man  who  had  visited  England,  and  in  whom  the 
Gnicowar  considered  he  had  found  an  officer  able  to 
second  him  in  carrying  oat  the  required  reforms,  some 
of  which  concerned  land  tenures  and  personal  interests, 
and  were  of  a  difficult  and  delicate  nature.  The  Colond 
also  took  part  with  certain  Mahommedan  subjects  of  the 
Gnicowar  who  were  in  almost  open  rebellion  against 
him.  The  evidence  brought  oat  at  the  trial  showed 
that  tale-bearers  were  received  with  rather  ready  ears 
at  the  Residency,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
during  Colonel  Phayre’ s  brief  occupancy  there  were 
two  distinct  parties  in  the  State — one  siding  with  the 
Guicowar,  the  other  with  the  Resident.  Such  a  state 
of  things  was  most  inimical,  of  course,  to  the  success¬ 
ful  caiTying  out  of  reforms  ;  a  system  of  spies,  of  place- 
hunters  and  sycophants,  made  more  complicated  the 
already  complex  machinery  of  a  native  Court  in  which 
intrigue  is  considered  the  best  statecraft.  Colonel 
Phayre,  acting  with  the  very  best  intentions,  was  un¬ 
fortunately  (if  the  Gnicowar  s  complaints  be  true)  one 
of  those  Residents  of  whom  Lord  Hastings,  in  1814, 
wrote  : — “  Instead  of  acting  in  the  character  of  ambas¬ 
sador,  he  assumes  the  functions  of  a  dictator;  inter 
feres  in  all  their  private  concerns,  countenances  refrac¬ 
tory  subjects  against  them,  and  makes  the  most  osten¬ 
tations  exhibition  of  this  exercise  of  authority.” 

The  letter  of  the  Guicowar  asking  for  the  removal  of 
Colonel  Phayre  was  successful ;  the  Colonel  was  recall^, 
and  Sir  Lewis  Pelly  appointed  in  his  place.  Pending 
this  change,  intimation  of  which  had  been  sent  to  the 
Guicowar,  the  attempt  at  poisoning  took  place.  Ser¬ 
jeant  Ballantyne  naturally  made  it  a  strong  point  in  the 
Guicowar’s  defence  that  he  could  have  no  motive  in 
removing  Colonel  Phayre  by  poison,  when  that  officer 
was  on  the  eve  of  being  removed  by  order  of  the  Vice¬ 
roy.  The  extraordinary  way  in  which  the  Colonel 
fenced  with  certain  important  questions  put  by  the 
learned  Serjeant  in  cross-examination  was  sufficient 
to  give  the  prisoner  the  benefit  of  a  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  any  jury,  whether  native  or  English.  The 
result  with  the  mixed  commission  at  Baroda  may  have 
been  a  surprise  to  Lord  Northbrook,  but  cannot  have 
been  so  to  any  impartial  reader  of  the  evident. 
To  the  few  who  know  the  relations  which  existed 
between  the  Maharajah  Scindia  and  Sir  Dinknr 
Rao,  it  will  seem  no  surprise  either  should  the  fact  be 
that  these  two,  who  hate  each  other  with  that  intensi^ 
which  a  former  friendship  is  8nppo8e4  to  produce  1^ 
tween  foes,  voted  on  opposite  sides.  It  was  no  doub 
from  a  determination  tp  allow  the  prisoner  the 
play  that  the  mixed  commission  was  formed  by  Lord 
Northbrook,  and  that  the  late  servant  of  Scindia  sat  on 
it  as  the  eqnal  of  his  old  master  and  of  Holkar.  These 
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are  trifles  to  English  readers,  but  they  are  the  straws 
which  often  indicate  the  currents  of  the  hour  in  India. 

The  question  now  is  what  is  to  be  done  ?  That  Lord 
Northbrook  committed  a  blunder  in  sending  Colonel 
Phajre  to  Baroda  in  the  first  instance  may  be  taken  for 
granted,  as  he  recalled  him  on  the  Guicowar’s  letter. 
Whether  it  was  not  a  further  blunder  to  depose  the 
Guicowar  before  trial  may  be  an  open  question,  but 
the  result  of  the  inquiry  now  makes  it  a  very  serious 
one.  The  Bombay  police,  following  up  the  fears  of 
Colonel  Phayre,  no  doubt  made  out  a  very  strong 
primd  facie  case  for  the  prosecution,  but  this  is  always 
the  manner  of  the  Indian  police.  Let  it  but  be 
thought  that  the  Government  wishes  for  a  conviction, 
and  every  nerve  is  strained,  every  opportunity  seized 
to  get  evidence  to  that  end.  The  “getting  up”  a 
case  for  the  prosecution  is  an  act  in  which  the  Indian 
police  excel  all  except  perhaps  the  Chinese.  In 
cross-examination,  which  is  the  dread  of  a  native 
witness,  the  wonderfully  complete  and  compact 
mass  of  evidence  is  apt  to  be  broken  up ;  and 
none  but  those  experienced  in  Indian  Courts  can 
imagine  what  a  wreck  a  clever  barrister  sometimes  will 
make  in  the“  facts  ”  of  the  prosecution  in  getting  at  the 
truth  which  in  India  is  always  at  the  bottom  of  a  very 
deep  well  indeed.  How  far  Serjeant  Ballantino  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  doing  this  cannot  of  course  be  known  from 
the  slender  information  conveyed  in  the  telegram,  but 
enough  is  known  to  make  it  clear  that  the  Viceroy  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  are  both  very  awkwardly 
placed.  If  Lord  Northbrook  keeps  the  Guicowar  still  a 
prisoner,  and  deposed,  no  proclamation  or  argument  will 
convince  the  people  of  Baroda  that  this  is  done  for  their 
good.  They  will  simply  believe  that,  being  unable  to 
prove  their  ruler  guilty  according  to  its  chosen  form  of 
trial,  the  Government  of  India  has  determined  to  possess 
itself  of  the  country,  and  under  some  pretence  of  liberal 
administration  to  drain  its  wealth  for  English  pockets. 
Confidence  in  our  good  faith  and  sincerity  will  be  shaken 
not  only  in  the  minds  of  the  people  but  in  the  minds  of 
all  the  independent  chiefs  thi*oughout  India.  Again, 
to  replace  the  Guicowar  upon  his  throne  will  be  tanta¬ 
mount  to  a  confession  that  a  blunder  has  been  made, 
and  to  admit  this  would  be  contrary  to  all  the  rules  and 
precedents  of  the  Indian  Government.  The  situation 
is  a  perplexing  one,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  must,  we  presume,  take  action  in  a  matter  in 
which  the  important  question  of  our  relations  with 
independent  native  states  is  so  deeply  involved.  How 
will  Lord  Salisbury  act  in  the  dilemma  ?  To  support  or 
condemn  the  Viceroy  will  be  an  equally  difficult  matter, 
but  to  this  difficulty  Lord  Northbrook  has  now  brought 
him,  and  through  him  the  Government  of  England. 


THE  BUDGET. 


It  is  the  old  story  over  again.  There  is  no  use  as¬ 
serting  that  the  rain  falls  and  the  sun  shines  equally 
on  Liberal  and  Conservative  Governments,  and  that 
Providence  looks  down  with  impartial  and  kindly  eyes 
on  both.  There  is  no  such  ideal  fair-play.  The  stubborn 
truth  is  somehow  decidedly  against  this  pleasing  theory  ; 
for  the  moment  a.  Tory  Government  comes  into  power 
the  national  finances  begin  to  give  the  country  anxiety, 
and  the  public  revenue  begins  to  decline.  The  old 
fountains  dry  up.  The  Customs  and  Excise  cease  to 
display  their  ancient  elasticity,  and  the  goodly  surpluses 
threaten  to  dwindle  away  into  zero.  The  returns  for  the 
financial  year  1874-75,  which  closed  last  Wednesday,  point 
the  same  moral — vexatious,  if  not  humiliating,  to  all  Con¬ 
servatives.  To  Sir  StafiTord  Northcote  it  fell  in  187i^ 
74  to  distribute  a  handsome  surplus  which  his 
predecessor  had  accumulated  ;  and  the  following  year, 
when  the  finances  of  the  country  are  completely 
under  his  control,  he  barely  escapes  a  deficit.  His 
estimates  placed  the  revenue  at  74,425,000^.,  and  on 
March  31  he  had  actually  got  74,921,873/.,  or,  in  other 
words,  a  surplus  of  half  a  million.  Small  as  the  surplus 
w,  it  is  not  one  which  can  be  counted  upon  next  year,  for 
it  is  obtained  in  reality  by  a  sort  of  “  fluke  ”  or  accident. 


A  bad  or  an  average  harvest,  instead  of  one  remarkably 
good,  might  have  marred  all  and  produced  an  actual 
deficit.  We  observe  also  that  Stamps  show  a  decided 
decrease. 

On  the  other  hand.  Customs  have  yielded  nearly  a 
million  more  than  was  expected;  and  though  not 
answering  altogether  Sir  Stafford  Northcote’s  hopes, 
the  Excise  duties  are  considerably  more  remune¬ 
rative  than  they  were  last  year.  What  comfort 
one  may  draw  from  the  thought  that  our  fellow- 
subjects  have  drunk  more  than  is  good  for  them 
may  be  ours.  But  there  is  observable  in  the  returns 
none  of  those  marvellous  expansions  of  revenue  which 
occurred  frequently  in  Mr.  Gladstone’s  time,  and  which 
inspired  even  sober-minded  statesmen  with  a  superstitious 
and  puerile  belief  in  the  boundlessness  and  indefinite 
elasticity  of  our  resources.  We  may  have  reached  the 
stationary  state  for  aught  these  returns  show — that  state 
so  odious  and  terrible  in  the  eyes  of  most  financiers. 
An  important  factor  in  the  question  of  the  future  is  the 
circumstance,  now  tolerably  plain,  that  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  will  be  obliged  to  provide  in  1875-76  for  an 
expenditure  of  more  than  seventy- five  millions,  seeing  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Civil  Service  estimates  are  somewhat 
larger  than  they  were.  Of  course,  these  facts  are  more  than 
enough  to  give  the  death-blow  to  all  the  hopes  of  those 
who  have  for  months  been  greedily  prowling  round  the 
Exchequer.  Plainly,  it  will  be  a  little  hazardous  in  the 
circumstances  to  remit  any  taxation.  It  will  be  obviously 
foolish  and  culpable  to  yield  to  any  clamour  for 
a  large  reduction  of  taxation ;  and  we  trust 
that  the  enemies  of  the  income-tax  and  the 
Railway  Passenger  Duty  will  understand  that  the  cam¬ 
paign  is  over  for  a  season.  These  are  not  times  in 
which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  can  afford  to 
sacrifice  a  revenue  of  half  a  million  in  order  to  please 
even  the  200,000  shareholders  who  have  signed  the  pro¬ 
test  against  the  continuance  of  the  latter  tax. 

Sir  Stafford  Northcote  is  of  prudent  temperament, 
and  he  is  little  likely  to  announce  any  important  reduc¬ 
tion.  To  his  good  sense  one  may  safely  trust  so  far. 
But  we  are  not  sure  whether  he  will  be  courageous 
enough  to  seize  the  opportunity  of  making  an  an¬ 
nouncement  which  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
warrant,  and  which  would  spare  him  much  trouble  here¬ 
after.  Why  should  he  not  say,  once  for  all,  that 
the  practice  of  remitting  taxes  must  now  come  to  an 
end.  Ever  since  Mr.  Gladstone  introduced  his  first 
Budget  in  1853,  it  has  been  deemed  by  Chancellors  of 
the  Exchequer  the  proper  course  to  strike  off  some  tax 
in  whole  or  in  part.  No  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
has  ventured  to  set  his  face  against  a  practice  which, 
whether  justifiable  or  not,  is  a  certain  and  an  obvious 
short  cut  to  popularity  ;  and,  in  order  to  render  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  indulge  the  craving  for  largesses  of  this  kind, 
and  to  gratify  a  somewhat  “  ignorant  impatience  of 
taxation,”  there  has  been  until  lately  a  systematic 
undervaluation  of  the  revenue.  No  great  harm  wai 
done  for  a  time  by  this  policy.  It  was  quite  right  in 
Peel  to  strike  off  some  four  hundred  and  thirty  Custom 
duties  in  1845,  for  our  tariff  was  then  a  jungle  of  taxes 
useless  to  the  Treasury,  and  collected  only  in  ways 
offensive  and  vexatious.  And  Mr.  Gladstone  had  much 
the  same  justification  for  the  course  which  he  took 
in  1860 — he  then  remitted  scores  of  duties  produc¬ 
tive  chiefly  of  bother,  and  living  memorials  of  hostility 
to  the  foreigner.  We  do  not  know  that  just  exception 
could  be  taken,  or  serious  objection  raised,  to  any  of  the 
remissions  of  which  Mr.  Gladstone  was  the  author.  But 
a  stand  must  be  made  at  some  point  against  this  gradual 
destruction  of  all  the  resources  of  the  State  ;  and  some 
Minister,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  or  an  early  succe^r, 
will  be  obliged  to  break  with  a  practice  which,  if  it 
does  nothing  worse,  breeds  expectations  not  easy  to  de¬ 
feat.  Our  principal  objection  does  not  spring  from  any 
apprehension  that  our  Finance  Minister  will  be  left  witm 
inadequate  resources,  though  such  an  apprehension  is 
not  altogether  foolish  or  nnfbunded  in  the  circumstenoes. 
Nor  is  our  chief  objection  due  to  any  fear  that  if  it  is 
derived  from  a  few  branches  exposed  to  accidents,  re- 
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venue  may  prove  far  more  precarious  than  it  has  hereto¬ 
fore  been,  though  of  course  a  nation  with  a  few  fiscal 
agencies  is  like  a  ship  at  sea  with  one  pump,  at  the 
mercy  of  accidents.  We  protest  against  this  dismem¬ 
berment  of  the  existing  fiscal  system,  this  throwing  of 
sops  to  Cerberean  “interests,”  because  its  effect  is  to 
make  our  taxation,  once  tolerably  fair  and  impartial, 
become  one-sided,  unjust,  inequitable.  The  theory  of 
it  up  to  this  time  has  been  that  it  was  so  constructed 
that  it  fell  on  all  classes  with  nearly  equal  weight.  The 
necessaries  of  life  were  spared.  All  customs  and  excise 
duties  fell  upon  luxuries,  and  by  means  of  the  assessed 
taxes,  the  income-tax,  and  house  duty,  the  wealthy  were 
compelled  to  contribute  according  to  their  means.  This 
specious  theory  was  never  quite  true,  and  sometimes  very 
far  from  being  so.  But  what  we  desire  to  call  attention 
to  is  the  circumstance  that  it  is  growing  less  and  less  in 
accordance  with  the  facts.  Analyse  the  public  income 
of  1874f-75,  and  it  will  be  found  to  consist  of  charges 
which,  with  few  exceptions,  press  as  hardly  and  as 
cruelly  on  the  poor  man,  the  artisan,  the  cottager,  or 
the  labourer  as  on  his  master,  the  millionaire,  mill- 
owner,  or  lord  of  a  thousand  acres.  For  most  of  the 
Customs  articles,  except  indeed  the  article  of  wines, 
the  poor  man  pays  as  much  as  the  wealthiest  citizen. 
The  same  is  perhaps  not  true  in  equal  degree  of  the 
Excise  duties ;  but  with  few  exceptions  they,  too,  are 
borne  by  all  classes  in  equal  degree.  It  would  be  a 
difficult  and  perhaps  insoluble  problem  to  trace  with 
certainty  the  incidence  of  the  Stamps.  But  it  is 
tolerably  clear,  without  going  minutely  into  figures,  that 
the  wealthy  at  present  do  not  pay  according  to  their 
means ;  that  Adam  Smith’s  first  rule  is  flagrantly 
violated;  and  that  the  subjects  of  this  realm  do  not 
“contribute  to  the  support  of  the  Government  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  proportion  to  their  respective 
abilities.”  So  long  as  there  were  many  assessed  taxes, 
so  long  as  there  were  imposts  pressing  on  the  luxuries 
consumed  by  the  wealthy,  there  was  an  approximation — 
rude  indeed  and  clumsily  effected — to  Adam  Smith’s 
ideal.  But  these  are  thinned ;  they  are  repealed  with¬ 
out  there  being  any  corresponding  or  compensating  rise 
in  the  income-tax  or  other  charges  peculiarly  touching 
the  rich,  and  the  result  is  that  we  are  straying  further 
and  further  from  the  principle  of  fiscal  equality.  Of 
course,  it  is  a  question  fairly  arguable  whether  revenue 
should  bo  raised  by  indirect  taxes ;  but,  assuming  our 
fiscal  system  is  to  remain  mixed,  the  gr^ual  repeal  of 
all  the  taxes  peculiarly  affecting  wealth  is  not  to  be 
justified. 


MR.  JOHN  MARTIN. 


Between  thirty  and  forty  years  ago  a  brilliant  and 
high-spirited  band  of  young  Irishmen  declared  war 
against  England.  At  that  time  Ireland  was  still  under 
the  rule  of  O’Connell,  but  the  potency  of  his  spell  was 
declining.  The  manifest  failure  of  his  pretentious  agi¬ 
tation,  the  barrenness  of  his  “  moral  force  ”  menaces, 
and  the  perplexing  insincerity  of  his  relations  with  the 
English  Government,  whom  he  denounced  with  extrava- 
^nt  vituperation,  while  he  accepted  places  and  other 
favours  from  them  for  his  family  and  friends,  and  fol¬ 
lowers,  had  brought  many  to  doubt  whether  the  political 
prophet  of  the  year  immediately  succeeding  the  Eman¬ 
cipation  Act  was  not  a  false  prophet  after  all.  The 
priests  and  the  peasantry  held  to  their  allegiance,  but 
the  young  men  of  the  town  began  to  seek  after  other 
guides.  These  were  not  wanting.  It  was  a  time  of 
political  ferment  in  Europe ;  the  repressive  measures 
of  the  Governments  of  France  and  Germany,  of 
Italy  and  Russia,  had  arrayed  against  them  a  host  of 
implacable  combatants.  The  fires  were  everywhere 
smouldering  that  broke  out  in  1848.  The  fame,  literary 
and  romantic,  of  the  Revolutionary  School  touched  the 
lively  imaginations  of  some  young  Irishmen,  most  of 
them  students  or  graduates  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
Thomas  Davis,  John  ^Iitchel,  Thomas  Francis  M^eagher, 
Charles  Gavan  Duffy,  Thomas  Darcy  McGee,  and  others 
threw  themselves  into  politics,  at  first  probably  as  a 
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new  form  of  exciting  literary  effort.  But  soon  the 
pa.ssion  of  partisanship  came  upon  them  ;  their  brilliant 
writing  in  prese  and  verse  attracted  the  younger  genera, 
tion  of  half-educated  townsmen,  who  were  growing  tired 
of  O’Connell’s  guidance  through  the  wildeme^  The 
talent  which  was  apparent  in  the  Dublin  newspapen 
published  by  the  “  Young  Ireland  ”  party  was 
indeed,  balanced  with  any  solid  knowledge  or  any  effe^ 
tual  discipline.  But  it  offered  new  and  stimulating  food 
to  those  who  were  tired  of  O’Connell’s  rhetorical  in. 
eptitudes  and  of  the  tedious  bigotry  of  his  allies  the 
priests.  While  “Young  Ireland”  was  denouncing 
Saxon  tyranny  came  the  famine.  The  horrors  of  that 
fearful  catastrophe  were  charged  upon  England ;  and 
when  the  shock  of  the  French  Revolution  convulsed 
Europe  in  1848,  the  Young  Irelanders  supposed  that 
the  Irish  people  were  ready  to  rise  like  the  men  of  Paris, 
of  Berlin,  and  of  Rome.  But  when  the  crisis  arrived 
it  was  found  that  the  Irish  peasants  were  not  prepared 
to  rise,  for  two  excellent  reasons.  In  the  first  place, 
they  were  crushed  by  utter  misery,  beaten  down,  not 
goaded  to  desperation.  But,  besides,  they  did  not^ow 
anything  of  the  leaders  who  called  them  to  arm  and 
fight.  So  1848  in  Ireland  was  a  most  contemptible  fiasco, 
and  the  Young  Irelanders,  suppressed  by  the  vigour  of 
the  Government,  left  no  more  trace  of  their  influence 
behind  them  than  a  stone  leaves  that  is  flimg  into  the 
sea.  If  lately  some  interest  has  been  rekindled  in  the 
career  of  John  Mitchel,  it  is  because  the  recent  revival 
of  Nationalist  journalism  has  made  his  name  familiar  to 
the  many  hundreds  of  thousands  who  now  read  news¬ 
papers  in  Ireland.  But  substantially  Young  Ireland  has 
been  dead  these  five-and- twenty  years.  Its  leaden  have 
now  nearly  all  passed  away,  and  the  death  of  Mr.  John 
Martin  carries  off  the  most  high-minded  and  honourable 
of  them  all. 

Mr.  Martin  was  very  unlike  his  brother-in-law,  John 
Mitchel,  whose  death  so  nearly  preceded  and  directly 
caused  his  own.  He  was  not  brilliant  in  speech  or 
writings ;  he  did  not  aim  at  exercising  great  popnlar 
sway  ;  and  above  all  he  was  absolutely  free  from  vanity. 
Davis  and  Mitchel,  Meagher  and  O’Dogherty,  Devin 
Reilly  and  Darcy  McGee  were  most  easily  intoxicated 
with  their  own  rhetoric ;  the  passion  for  saying  “  fine 
things  ”  consumed  them  like  a  wasting  disease,  and 
they  talked  in  gorgeous  hyperboles  of  what  they  were 
going  to  do  until  their  vanity  lost  all  measure  of  the 
distance  and  distinction  between  words  and  realities. 
The  case  is  not  uncommon;  but  the  misfortune  was  that 
whereas  in  other  countries  the  vanity  of  immature 
rhetoricians  is  held  in  check  by  the  matured  ex¬ 
perience  and  disciplined  character  of  elder  men, 
there  was  no  courage  or  capacity  among  the  Irish 
popular  party  in  1848  to  moderate  the  violence  (rf 
the  Young  Irelanders.  They  carried  away  with 
them  some  honest  devoted  men,  who  were  neither 
vain  nor  ambitious.  Of  these  Mr.  Martin  was  one.  He 
was  of  a  gentle .  retiring  disposition,  and  he  did  not 
exaggerate  his  own  modest  intellectual  powers.  But  he 
fell  under  the  influence  of  John  Alitchel,  whose  vehement 
assertiveness  bore  down  all  the  resistance  that  mere 
common  sense  conld  offer.  Assuming  Mitchel’s  pre¬ 
misses  to  be  sound,  there  was  no  possibility  of  refnsuig 
to  follow  him  to  his  conclusions  ;  and  Mr.  Martin  fol¬ 
lowed  him,  gallantly  closing  his  eyes  to  consequence. 
Mitchel,  as  he  has  himself  since  avowed,  was  wrong  m 
one  of  his  most  vital  premisses — he  thought  that  by  pro¬ 
voking  the  Imperial  Government  to  repressive  measure 
he  could  rouse  the  Irish  people  to  take  up  arms ;  tot, 
as  we  have  said,  the  Irish  people,  in  1848,  had  no  ide 
of  doing  anything  of  the  kind.  When  the  United 
'tnaiiy  Mitchel’s  journal,  was  suppressed  in  1848,  and  its 
editor  sentenced  to  transportation,  he  left  the  task  o 
continued  provocation  as  a  legacy  to  Mr.  Martin,  wto 
started  the  Irish  Felon  to  carry  out  his  delegated  duty. 
Mr.  Martin’s  dreary  and  fuliginous  style  was  not 
lated  to  supply  the  place  of  Mitchel’s  keen  and  trenchan 
invective ;  but  Devin  Reilly  was  a  master  in  the  art  ot 
vituperation,  and  the  Irish  Felon  succeed^  in  sa^i^ 
some  very  ferocious  things  before  its  editor  got  m 
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the  dock  on  a  charge  of  treason-felony.  ^Ir.  to  foster  aggressive  designs  against  Ottoman  rule.  It 
Jdartin’s  sentence  of  transportation  was  not  an  would  seem  that  she  now  pursues  tactics  similar  to  those 
uBiust  one,  for  no  Government  could  tolerate  attacks  which  the  Pope  employs  in  Spain.  Pius  IX.  alternately 
like  those  in  which  the  Irish  Felmi  abounded.  But  it  pats  Don  Carlos  and  Alfonso  on  the  back,  in  o^er  to 
has  always  been  felt  that  it  carried  no  moral  discredit  make  them  run  a  race  in  the  way  of  concessions  to  the 
with  it ;  it  was  borne  by  Mr.  Martin  with  patience  and  Holy  See.  Even  so,  the  Czar  sometimes  takes  the ' 
with  a  creditable  regard  for  the  obligations  of  his  word  Servian,  sometimes  the  Montenegrin,  Prince  under  his 
of  honour.  When  a  portion  of  the  sentence  was  re-  more  immediate  protection ;  and  if  one  of  them  shows 
mitted,  and  Mr.  Martin  returned  to  Ireland,  even  the  any  backwaiilness  in  carrying  out  Russian  behests,  his 
Irish  Tories  did  not  complain.  The  revival  of  the  zeal  is  quickened  by  a  threat  of  entire  supersession.  This 
Nationalist  movement  brought  Mr.  Martin  prominently  would  appear  to  he  the  meaning  of  the  plan,  which  is 
forward,  first  as  a  candidate  for  Longford  w’hero  he  was  i  said  to  have  been  discovered,  for  the  overthrow  of 
defeated,  and  then  for  Meath  where  he  was  elected.  It  Milan  Obrenovitch,  and  the  calling  in  of  Nikita  as  a 
was  characteristic  of  Mr.  Martin’s  intellectual  weakness  ruler  in  Servia.  There  is  a  further  rumour  that  the 
that  he  accepted  a  seat  in  Parliament,  though  he  never  previous  dynasty,  the  Kara-Georgievitchs,  are  also 
'recognised  the  Assembly  at  Westminster  as  representing  darkly  moving.  Considering  the  turbulent  and  war- 
Ireland.  He  never,  even,  would  admit  the  Home  Rule  like  character  of  the  Servian  people,  who  are  extremely 
principle  as  a  tenable  one,  and  nothing  short  of  the  quick  in  effecting  a  political  change  by  the  most  un¬ 
independence  of  Ireland  upon  the  terms  of  the  arrange-  ceremonious  means,  a  situation  of  this  kind  may  at  any 
ment  of  1782  would  have  satisfied  him.  .  Yet  he  “  took  moment  lead  to  a  violent  solution.  Difficult  as  it  is  to 
the  oaths  and  his  seat,”  and  spoke  and  voted  in  Parlia-  prognosticate  what  will  happen,  this  much  may  be  said 
ment  like  any  other  Irish  member.  with  certainty,  that  if  Prince  Nikita  were  to  supplant 

He  was  not  an  oratorical  success  in  the  House  of  Milan  Obrenovitch,  the  whole  Eastern  Question  would 
Commons ;  his  style  of  speaking  was  ponderous,  in-  be  opened  up.  Such  a  change  would  mean  war  against 
volved,  and  obscure,  and  the  unpalatable  nature  of  his  Turkey,  and  Russian  intervention, 
opinions  was  not  disguised  by  the  graces  of  eloquence  Strange  as  these  rumours  are,  a  yet  stranger  report 
or  made  clear  by  the  light  of  logic..  Yet  he  triumphed  reaches  us  of  the  active  part  which  the  French 
over  many  prejudices  that  would  have  resisted  logic  consular  agent  at  Belgrad,  M.  Debains,  is  stated  to  have 
and  eloquence  alike.  He  won  the  resp>ect  of  Englishmen  latterly  displayed  in  the  Servian  nationalist  agitation, 
by  his  uncompromising  honesty,  his  absolute  unselfish-  His  counsel  helped  to  overthrow,  on  a  former  occasion, 
ness,  his  passionate  desire  to  serve  his  unfortunate  a  Ministry  which  was  unfavourable  to  wild  schemes  of 
country.  Those  who  met  him  in  the  House  will  be  more  insurrection  against  Turkish  rule.  A  subsequent 
ready  for  the  future  to  acknowledge  that  even  an  Irish  Ministry,  of  a  more  pronounced  nationalist  type,  was 
rebel  is  not  necessarily  an  unmitigated  savage ;  and  the  repeatedly  egged  on  by  him  to  attempt  ah  impossible 
recognition  of  this  fact  will  not  be  without  advantage  action  in  Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina.  It  is  said  that 
both  to  England  and  to  Ireland.  John  Martin’s  policy  he  even  endeavoured  to  draw  the  Sclavonian  element  of 
was  not  a  whit  less  impracticable  than  John  Mitchel’s ;  Hungary  into  this  agitation,  and  that,  for  this  object, 
hut  it  was  free  from  the  leaven  of  individual  bitterness  he  made  repeated  journeys  beyond  the  Save  and  the 


that  poisoned  all  the  preaching  and  teaching  of  Mitchel. 
It  was  impossible  to  accept  Mr.  Martin’s  political  terms ; 
it  was  hopeless  possibly  to  think  of  converting  him ;  but 


Danube. 

A  fragment  of  the  Servian  race  is  located  on 
Hungarian  soil.  A  movement  for  detaching  it  from 


it  was  not  out  of  the  question  to  discuss  Irish  affairs  Hungary  has  been  going  on  for  years — ^much  to  the 
with  him,  as  it  was  with  the  rest  of  the  Young  Ireland  discomfort  of  Magyar  statesmen,  who,  if  they  were  to 
party,  of  whom  he  was  almost  the  last  survivor.  yield  to  such  secessionist  tendencies  in  one  direction, 

_ would  soon  have  to  face  a  bewildering  multitude  of 

SEBVIAN  POUTira  THE  DESIOHS  OF  f 

IHL  LZAR.  Austrian  Government  also  had  their  attention  awakened. 

Strange  news  reaches  us  from  Belgrad.  In  the  Although  it  might  suit  the  Habsburg  dynasty,  in  its 
Skuptchina,  or  Servian  Parliament,  the  strife  of  parties  present  plight,  to  obtain  a  slice  of  Turkey,  if  the  inte- 
has  recently  been  of  the  fiercest  kind,  leading  to  the  grity  of  that  empire  could  no  longer  be  maintained ; 
most  tumultuous  scenes  and  finally  to  a  dissolution,  and  although  it  has  sometimes  been  the- policy  of  the 
and  to  a  change  in  the  Cabinet.  These,  however,  were  Hofburg  to  set  the  Serbs  against  the  Magyars, 
merely  the  occurrences  on  the  surface.  Information,  the  idea  of  strentrthening  Servia  at  the  cost  of 
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which  we  have  every  reason  to  regard  as  trustworthy. 


Austro  -  Hungarian  Monarchy  is  one  which 


adds  that  traces  of  a  conspiracy  have  been  detected  could  not  possibly  be  entertained  by  Francis  Joseph, 
which  aims  at  overthrowing  Prince  Milan  and  replacing  At  last  the  zeal  of  M.  Debains,  if  we  are  rightly  informed, 
him  by  Nikita,  the  Chieftain  of  Montenegro.  was  checked  by  a  message  from  Paris ;  Austria  regarding 

For  years  past  the  rulers  of  the  Black  Mountain  have  his  doings  as  dangerous  to  her  own  interests,  and  Russia 
been  Russian  pensioners  to  the  amount  of  8,000  ducats  being  dissatisfied  with  his  want  of  caution, 
a  year — a  goodly  sum  in  a  semi-barbarous  little  princi-  The  elections  for  a  new  Servian  Parliament  are  de- 
pality  of  but  125,000  inhabitants.  By  means  of  this  ferred,  according  to  the  latest  news,  to  four  months 
pension  the  Czar  has  had  the  Vladika  always  at  his  beck  hence.  Unless  a  state-stroke  intervenes,  the  unruly  ultra- 
and  call.  Occasional  journeys  of  the  Montenegrin  nationalist  party  will  probably  again  obtain  the  upper 
chieftain  to  St.  Petersburg  contributed  to  fortify  the  hand.  For  some  time  to  come,  affairs  at  Belgrad  will 
connection,  which  is  looked  upon  at  Constantinople  with  engage  the  attention  of  those  who  follow  the  winding 
an  easily-explained  jealousy.  There  is  an  old  project  of  and  confused  course  of  Eastern  affairs.  Among  the- 
obtaining  a  naval  station  for  Russia  in  the  Adriatic  by  various  Christian  populations  over  whom  Turkey  exer- 
means  of  an  expansion  of  the  territory  of  Montenegro,  cises  a  real  or  merely  nominal  sovereignty,  the 
This  in  itself  would  be  sufficient  to  account  for  the  Servians  are  not  only  the  most  valorous,  but  they  also 
interest  which  the  “  Little  Father  ”  in  the  North,  who  form  the  most  compact  Sclavonian  race  within  the  do- 
18  at  present  so  busy  with  philanthropic  proposals  on  minions  of  the  Sultan.  Entirely  homogeneous,  it  is 
the  usages  of  war,  has  always  taken  in  the  robber  tribe  true,  even  they  are  not.  On  Servian  ground  also,  the 
Czemagora,  whose  impartial  custom  it  is  to  make  usual  rule  of  the  East  holds  good,  which  makes  every 
raids  indiscriminately  upon  the  neighbouring  Christian  province,  every  district,  frequently  also  the  different 
and  Mahomraedan  villages  of  Turkey.  quarters  of  a  town  or  a  vilLige,  a  repository  of  the 

Irrespective,  however,  of  her  desire  to  obtain  a  har-  various  drifts  of  the  great  histoiiral  migrations,  ^ere 
hour  in  the  Adriatic,  Russia  has  for  a  long  time  past  is,  in  Servia,  an  admixture  ot  Roumans  at  the  side  of 
used  Montenegro  as  an  instrument  of  her  pan- Sclavonian  the  Sclaves — not  to  mention  some  numerically  less  im-  - 
policy.  At  Cettinje,  as  at  Belgrad,  she  has  never  ceased  portant  fragments  of  nationalities.  In  the  aggregate  - 
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it.  Mr.  Bosanquet  characterised  it  as  “an  inhuman 
and  ontrageons  idea,  to  nse  no  stronger  terms.”  It 
would  have  been  better  described  as  a  foolish  and  con¬ 
tradictory  idea,  which  could  not  be  upheld  if  words 
are  to  be  taken  in  their  o^inary  sense.  In  the  first 
place,  to  sa^  that  in  a  complicated  society  two  classes  of 
persons  intimately  related  to  each  other,  like  the  classes 
of  capitalists  and  labourers,  have  no  mutual  rights  and 
duties,  is  simply  absurd.  Such  a  thing  could  never  be 
said  b^  anyone  possessing  the  smallest  knowledge  of 
what  18  meant  by  rights  and  duties.  In  the  second 
place,  if  the  question  of  wa^s  does  settle  itself,  a  great 
number  of  rights  and  duties  are  immediately  implied. 
We  suppose  that  it  is  meant  by  this  rather  vague  sen¬ 
tence  that  wages  cannot  be  arbitrarily  fixed  by  either 
the  men  or  the  masters,  but  that  they  will  depend  on 
certain  facts,  which  at  any  given  moment  are  indepeiu 
dent  of  the  wishes  of  either  men  or  masters.  If  such 
were  the  case,  surely  the  men  would  have  a  right,  in  the 
popular  sense  of  the  word,  to  wages  at  that  rate  and  a 
duty  to  work  for  those  wages. 

But  Mr.  Bosanquet  is  not  satisfied  with  stating  ab¬ 
surdities  and  crediting  them  with  power  to  bring  about 
a  great  crisis  in  the  labour-market.  He  next  con¬ 
fidently  asserts  that  “  Mr.  Mill  w  as  the  champion  of 
that  doctrine.”  There  is  something  grotesque  in  the 
notion  of  a  person  who  is  evidently  ignorant  of  the  most 
elementary  political  economy,  stringing  words  together 
so  as  to  produce  a  few  sentences  which  to  the  unskilled 
ear  may  sound  as  if  they  meant  something,  but  which 
on  examination  will  really  be  found  to  mean  nothing, 
and  then  fixing  on  one  of  our  greatest  thinkers  and 
attaching  his  name  to  this  newly-invented  nonsense. 
Mr.  Bosanquet  cei-tainly  made  a  most  unlucky  hit  when 
he  chose  Mr.  Mill’s  name  as  his  typical  economist.  He 
has,  in  fact,  described  exactly  the  reverse  of  the  well- 
known  characteristics  of  Mr.  Mill.  If  there  is  a  political 
economist  who  has  particularly  dwelt  on  the  mutual 
relations,  social  and  otherwise,  of  employers  and  em¬ 
ployed,  who  has  shadowed  out  what  he  believes  and 
wishes  these  relations  to  be  in  the  future  under  more 
civilised  conditions  and  a  higher  moral  standard  than  we 
have  at  present,  and  who  has  shown  himself  able  to 
apply  abstract  theory  in  the  consideration  of  concrete 
phenomena  with  a  boundless  wealth  of  human  sympathy, 
that  man  is  without  doubt  John  Stuart  Mill.  To  pick 
him  out,  like  the  reviewer  from  whom  Mr.  Bosanquet 
seems  to  have  derived  bis  knowledge,  as  one  whose 
doctrines  “  foster  human  nature  without  feeling,  society 
without  sympathy,  and  humanity  without  a  heart,”  is 
simply  to  show  utter  ignorance  of  his  writings  and  a 
want  of  that  ordinary  information  as  to  the  general 
tendency  of  a  man’s  teaching  which  well-informed 
persons  usually  think  it  necessary  to  possess. 

After  putting  up  his  man  of  8ti*aw  and  knocking  him 
down  again  to  his  own  satisfaction,  and  after  attributing 
to  Mr.  Mill  a  doctrine  so  obviously  absurd  as  to  be  un¬ 
worthy  of  serious  consideration,  the  learned  Chairman  of 
Quarter  Sessions  expounded  to  the  Grand  Jury  his  own 
opinion  of  what  the  relations  should  be  between  labourers 
and  capitalists.  “  Little  children  should  be  seen  but  not 
heard  ”  is  a  well-known  nursery  maxim,  and  apparently 
Mr.  Bosanquet  would  like  to  see  it  more  widely  observ^ 
He  told  his  hearers  that  “  they  knew  what  would  ^rise 
in  domestic  life  when  husband  and  wife  began  to  talk  of 
their  rights.  When  that  state  of  things  commenced, 
the  marriage  tie  ought  to  bo  dissolved ;”  and  he  then 
likened  the  case  of  masters  and  servants  to  that  of 
husbands  and  wives.  But  just  as  w'e  have  grasped  the 
idea  that  the  thing  to  aim  at  is  to  hold  one’s  tongua— 
that  speech  may  bo  silver  but  silence  is  gold — we  are 
introduced  to  another  scheme  of  a  totally  opp<^i^ 
nature.  After  describing  Lord  Aberdare’s  proposal  o 
inspection,  and  a  similar  one  for  inspection  of  the  men  s 
conditions  of  life,  Mr.  Bosanquet  continues : — 

^  If  both  parties  consented  to  this  there  would  be  a 
kindnet-s  bt'tween  them,  and  he  could  only  hope  that  such  vp 
be  the  case ;  but  as  it  was,  society  had  become  disjointed,  disin 
rested,  and  disunited  by  a  heartless  and  cruel  philosophy. 

We  are  therefore  first  called  upon  to  condemn  the 


the  Servian  population  is  composed  of  not  more  than  a 
million  and  a  quarter  of  souls;  but  what  it  lacks  in 
numbers  it  makes  up  for  by  martial  spirit.  In  this  it 
differs  very  much  from  the  vast  mass  of  the  Christian 
Rayah. 

Those  who  are  wont  to  solve  the  Eastern  question  oflf- 
hand  by  sending  the  barbarous  Turk  into  Asia,  and  es¬ 
tablishing  the  political  independence  of  the  Rayah  in  his 
stead,  are  clearly  not  aw’are  of  the  deep  divisions  and 
difficulties  among  the  latter.  Great  as  the  confusion  of 
races  already  in  Hungary  is,  it  is  far  greater  still  within 
the  precincts  of  Turkey.  The  chief  populations  there 
are  the  Osmanlee,  the  Tatar-Bulgarian,  the  Rouman,  the 
Servian,  the  Albanese,  and  the  Greek — all  divided  from 
each  other  in  descent  and  speech  in  a  degree  which  it 
sometimes  puzzles  the  imagination  to  realise.  By  naive 
ignorance,  or  by  a  legerdemain  trick  of  men  who  know 
better,  it  is  often  expressly  or  tacitly  assumed 
that  all  these  races,  the  Turks  excepted,  are  of 
the  same  stock,  because  they  worship  mostly  in  the  same 
fashion.  It  is  as  if  a  national  cohesion  were  assumed 
for  Spaniards,  Belgians,  Frenchmen,  Poles,  Italians, 
and  Irishmen,  because  they  happen  to  bo  in  their 
majority  adherents  of  the  Catholic  Church  ! 

»  How  often  have  wo  not  heard  of  the  “  ten  million 
Greeks  ”  who  are  to  drive  the  Osmanlee  over  the 
Bosphorus !  The  truth  is  that  of  Hellenes  in  race 
there  are  at  most  one  million  within  the  borders  of 
European  Turkey;  and  half  of  these  live  scattered  through 
the  different  provinces.  How  often  also  have  we  heard 
of  the  Sclavonian  nationality  north  of  the  Balkan,  out 
of  which  a  homogeneous  State  could  be  established  ! 
In  reality,  the  Bulgars  consider  themselves  quite  a 
distinct  nationality  from  the  Sclavonians;  and  in  Bosnia, 
the  Sclave  race  of  Christian  creed  is  considerably  inter¬ 
mixed  with  an  influential  Mahommedan  element.  This 
polyglot  confusion  enables  Turkey  to  hold  sway  through 
the  mutual  jealousy  of  races.  If  the  Turkish  state- 
structure  were  now  to  fall,  whilst  the  overgrown  Musco¬ 
vite  Empire  is  pressing  forward,  the  result  would  be, 
not  the  emancipation  of  nationalities,  but  the  further 
aggrandisement  of  a  despotic  Power  whose  traditional 
policy  is  that  of  universal  dominion. 

Karl  Blind. 


IGNORANCE  AT  QUARTER  SESSIONS. 

Political  Economy  has  long  been  found  to  possess 
irresistible  charms  for  persons  who  have  time  at 
their  disposal  and  a  benevolent  desire  to  expend  it  in 
improving  their  fellow  -creatures.  The  would-be  author, 
orator,  or  philanthropist  generally  selects  some  branch 
of  political  economy  on  which  to  try  his  strength 
before  entering  into  matters  where  special  knowledge 
may  be  considered  requisite.  Mr.  Bosanquet,  who,  our 
readers  may  bo  interested  to  hear,  is  the  Chairman  of 
the  Monmouth  Quarter  Sessions,  finding  last  week  the 
ciilendar  particularly  light,  proceeded  to  instruct  the 
Grand  Jury  on  the  view's  held  by  the  late  Mr.  Mill  w'ith 
regard  to  the  vexed  questions  of  capital  and  labour,  and 
also  those  held  by  himself  on  the  same  subject. 

Mr.  Bosanquet  told  the  Grand  Jury  at  Monmouth 
that— 

a  class  of  persons  calling  themselves  political  economists  had  advanced 
a  theory  that  there  is  no  duty  owing  from  masters  to  men  or  from 
men  to  masters,  neither  have  they  any  rights ;  that  the  question  of 
wages  settled  itself,  and  that  there  are  no  social  relations  between 
masters  and  men. 

We  can  quite  believe  that  persons  calling  themselves 
political  economists  have  from  time  to  time  advanced 
the  most  inconceivable  theories  on  all  possible  sub¬ 
jects.  If  the  Grand  Jury  doubted  it,  they  must  very 
quickly  have  been  convinced  of  such  a  possibility  when 
their  learned  Chairman  expounded  his  own  theories. 
But  it  is  more  difficult  to  believe  the  next  assertion, 
which  is,  that  “  the  promulgation  of  that  doctrine  had 
necessarily  led  to  the  sad  condition  of  things  which 
people  now  see.”  The  doctrine  being  obviously  absurd, 
could  lead  to  no  consequences  whatever,  and  we  suppose 
would  be  regarded  as  absolute  nonsense  by  any  sensible 
person,  political  economist  or  not,  who  happened  to  hear 
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doctrine  that  there  are  no  rights  and  duties  between 
masters  and  men.  We  are  then  assured  that  ruin  will 
ensue  if  they  say  a  word  about  their  rights  or  duties.  They 
possess  them,  but  they  must  not  mention  them  on  pain 
of  instant  destruction.  And,  lastly,  the  plan  which  is  con¬ 
sidered  most  hopeful  is  a  free  discussion  of,  and  enquiry 
into  these  same  rights  and  duties  by  persons  appoint^  by 
and  representing  each  side.  We  think,  however  obse¬ 
quious  Mr.  Bosanquet’s  hearers  may  have  been,  they 
must  have  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  give  a  verdict 
either  in  favour  of  or  against  all  that  he  said.  Fortu¬ 
nately  for  them,  they  were  not  called  upon  to  give  any 
opinion  as  to  this  part  of  his  charge,  and,  by  dint  of 
forgetting  the  beginning  before  reaching  the  end,  may 
have  escaped  some  confusion  of  ideas.  On  the  whole, 
we  gather  that  Mr.  Bosanquet  approves  of  a  system  in 
which  family  love  takes  the  place  of  commercial  compe¬ 
tition _ a  system  in  which  the  capitalist  shall  pay  higher 

wages  than  he  can  well  afford,  from  motives  of  true 
benevolence,  and  workmen  shall  rest  content  with  in¬ 
sufficient  payment  from  mere  goodness  of  heart.  To 
drop  into  his  own  scriptural  twang,  labour  shall  be 
turned  into  kind  offices,  and  wages  into  charity  ;  work¬ 
men  shall  no  longer  combine  with  workmen,  neither  shall 
they  strike  any  more. 

But  although  Mr.  Bosanquet’s  charge  was  a  very 
amusing  one,  there  is  a  serious  consideration  which 
deserves  to  be  noticed.  Most  people,  whatever  their 
views  about  the  vexed  questions  of  labour  and  capital, 
may  be  agreed  in  one  thing.  Everyone  thinks  that  it  is 
really  for  the  good  of  all  that  it  should  be  clearly  under¬ 
stood  by  all  what  are  the  extreme  limits  of  the  profits  of 
the  capitalist  and  the  wages  of  the  labourer.  That 
masters  and  men  should  have  the  actual  facts  in  their 
minds  seems  most  important  if  a  settlement  of  their 
disputes  is  ever  to  be  arrived  at.  Now,  these  limits  can 
be  easily  understood  by  any  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
master  a  very  small  quantity  of  political  economy. 
Yet  here  we  have  a  man,  from  his  official  pedestal,  tra¬ 
velling  out  of  his  way  to  prejudice  people  against  the 
subject.  And  the  means  he  chooses  are  certainly  worthy 
of  the  end.  To  invent  a  doctrine  so  absurd  that  even 
Mr.  Bosanquet  can  refute  it,  and  then  to  bolster  it  up 
with  the  name  of  a  man  of  whom  he  knows  nothing  but 
that,  being  dead,  he  can  no  longer  defend  himself,  is  a 
very  suitable  way  of  persuading  people  to  shut  their 
eyes  to  the  truth,  and  to  refuse  to  gain  new  knowledge. 
In  anticipation  of  another  light  calendar,  we  strongly 
advise  Mr.  Bosanquet  to  instruct  himself  just  a  little  in 
a  subject  for  which  he  thinks  he  has  such  a  natural 
genius.  “  I  will  tell  you  what  I  think  myself,”  says  the 
Chairman  to  the  Grand  Jury.  Now  it  would  be  very  ad¬ 
visable  next  time  to  have  something  to  tell  them.  There 
is  a  small  work,  entitled  ‘  Political  Economy  for  Begin¬ 
ners,’  which  we  think  would  be  useful  in  the  present 
case.  Or  if  that  be  too  theoretical,  we  can  recommend 
to  Mr.  Bosanquet’s  attention  a  little  book  by  Archbishop 
Whately,  admirably  suited  to  awaken  the  interest  of  the 
dullest  student,  called  ‘  Easy  Lessons  in  Money  Matters.’ 
If  Mr.  Bosanquet  is  determined  to  make  a  speech  when¬ 
ever  there  is  nothing  else  to  do,  he  may  at  any  rate  save 
himself  the  trouble  of  so  much  invention  by  a  small 
amount  of  reading. 


EDGAR  QUINET. 

By  the  death  of  Edgar  Quinet,  France  loses  one  of  her 
highest  philosophers,  and  democracy  one  of  its  truest  sup¬ 
porters,  if  not  one  of  its  most  practical  champion^.  Every 
Man,  and  particularly  every  man  of  distinction,  has  his  own 
hobby ;  a  painter  plays  the  fiddle,  a  musician  dotes  on  writing. 

Quinet  had  aspirations  to  the  tact  and  subtlety  of 
«■  politician.  On  two  momentous  occasions  the  illustrious 
thinker  sat  in  public  assemblies ;  the  honour  of  public  repre- 
wntation  was  due  to  his  genius,  as  a  reward  for  his  un- 
*wging  efforts  to  promote  the  progress  of  free  ideas  ;  but  on 
the  benches  of  the  Assembly  he  remained  what  nature  had 
made  him,  a  thinker  whose  intellect  was  ill  at  ease  with  the 
necessities  and  sacrifices  of  party  tactics.  Uncompromising 
great  questions  of  principle,  no  earthly  persuasion  could 


inveigle  him  into  a  moment^  rejection  ol  liis  ideas;  firmly 


believing,  like  all  those  who  have  traced  civilisation  step  by 
step  through  the  dramas  of  history,  that  the  advent  of  liberty 
18  as  in^stible  as  the  natural  laws,  Edgar  Quinet  repudiated 
all  dark  and  tortuous  tactics,  and  advocated  his  principles  in 
broad  dayligh^  It  was  vain  to  explain  to  him  that  it  was 
better  to  obtain  a  Conservative  Republic  than  no  Republic 
at^  all ;  ideologists  are  unconscious  of  the  petty  necessities  of 
private  and  public  life. 

^  If,  however,  Edg^  Quinet  was  out  of  place  as  a  politician, 
his  life  and  works  were  those  of  one  of  the  loftiest  and  most 
enthusiastic  of  thinkers.  In  some  respects  he  travelled  over  the 
same  nound  as  the  Tiouis  Blancs,  the  Tocquevilles ;  but  more 
than  these  great  thinkers  he  was  an  idealist ;  and  deist  as  he 
was,  his  deism  was  full  of  poetry  and  imagination.  If  one 
abstracts  from  his  philosophy  the  exaggerations  of  an  ardent 
fancy,  one  discovers  in  Quinet  the  essence  of  a  singularly  fasci¬ 
nating  religiosity  ;  that  peculiar  charm  which  is  found  in  all 
his  philo^phical  works  he  owed  to  a  singular  combination  of 
German  idealism  and  French  grace.  lie  hailed  on  one  side 
froni  the  German  philosophers,  on  the  other  from  the  exalted 
sentimentality  of  Jean  Jacques  Rouinseau;  and  as  he  was  by 
nature  free  from  the  trammels  of  doubt,  his  fancy,  supported 
by  science  and  a  great  power  of  logical  deduction,  knew  no 
bounds  in  its  speculations.  There  was  much  of  the  Cartesian 
method  in  his  process,  but  his  conclusions  were  broader,  more 
lofty  than  those  of  Descartes  :  the  latter  tended  to  support 
Christianity,  whereas  Quinet’s  theism  bordered  on  the  pan¬ 
theistic.  At  an  early  age  this  illustrious  man  went  to  Heidel¬ 
berg,  where  he  plunged  into  the  study  of  German  philosophy 
and  literature.  No  Frenchman,  perhaps,  ever  possessed  a  more 
sterling  knowledge  of  Germany  and  German  thought ;  in  some 
respects  he  was  to  the  Germans  what  Heinrich  Heine  was  to 
the  French.  He  translated  the  works  of  German  philosophers, 
and  initiated  his  countrymen  into  the  beauties  of  Klopstock, 
Schiller,  and  Goethe.  Edgar  Quinet  was  then  quite  a  young 
man  ;  he  was  bora  in  1803,  and  it  was  in  1828  raat  bis  name 
first  appeared  in  the  Revue  dee  deux  Monde*.  The  editor  of  this 
periodical  perceived  all  that  could  be  derived  from  Quinet's 
powerful  intellect,  and  for  a  long  time  the  Revue  had  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  his  productions.  Edgar  Quinet  was  not 
only  acquainted  with  German  and  French  literature,  he  knew 
Italian  and  Spanish  perfectly,  and  he  wrote  many  erudite 
studies  in  these  languages.  Gifted  with  more  than 
common  power  of  literary  production,  he  multiplied  him¬ 
self  on  different  grounds  with  astonishing  rapidity, 
dilating  with  equal  depth  on  history,  literature,  and  philoso¬ 
phy.  His  poetical  vein  even  induced  him  to  write  verses, 
out  his  poetry  was  of  a  character  totally  unlike  what  had  ever 
been  pr^uced  by  a  courtier  of  the  muses.  His  poems  were 
philosophical,  and  although  rhyme  is  anything  but  congenial 
with  the  development  of  abstract  questions,  the  new  poet  was 
neither  dreary  nor  dry. 

After  practising  his  intellect  for  some  years  in  the  analysis 
of  the  most  arduous  points  of  human  speculation,  Edgar  Quinet 
took  a  decidedly  democratic  bent  He  doubtless  perceived  the 
close  connection  that  exists  between  social  and  philosophical 
questions.  He  was  then  professor  of  foreign  literature  at  the 
University  of  Lyons;  while  holding  this  position  he  tried  his 
hand  at  political  writing.  Shortly  after  he  obtained  a  pro¬ 
fessorship  at  the  College  de  Franco.  He  became  acquainted 
with  Michelet,  and  bora  reaped  the  benefit  of  mutual  friend¬ 
ship.  Michelet  and  Quinet  were  well  made  to  understand 
each  other.  Different  as  they  were  in  temperament,  they  had 
many  ideas,  partialities,  and  antipathies  in  common ;  both 
were  Republicans,  and  their  ideal  state  was  nearly  identical, 
but  there  was  one  point  on  which  they  cordially  agreed; 
they  both  hated  Roman  Catholicism  and  Jesuitism  as  much 
as  any  free-thinkers  in  Europe.  Michelet  and  Quinet  re¬ 
solved  to  make  anti-religious  pulpits  of  their  professorial 
chairs,  and  before  long  crowds  docked  to  hear  the  lessons 
of  these  two  athletes  of  free  thought.  The  walls  of  the 
College  de  France  then  resounded  with  attacks  on  perverted 
Christianity  that  were  worthy  of  Pascal.  Quinet  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  restrict  himself  to  the  tuition  of  southern  languages; 
Michelet  was  professor  of  history ;  but  the  art  of  digression* 
is  the  triumph  of  French  speakers  in  general,  and  particularly 
of  professors.  The  Government,  however,  became  afraid;  the 
clerical  party,  instead  of  answering,  thought  it  wiser  to  obtain 
the  dismissal  of  these  two  formidable  adversaries.  Spite  of 
general  protests  on  the  part  of  the  public,  Edgar  Quinet  was 
deprived  of  his  chair,  which  was  only  restored  to  him  after 
the  revolution  of  184^  Even  then  he  held  it  only  for  a  short 
while,  for  Bonaparte  sent  him  into  exile  four  years  later. 
Edgar  Quinet  had  become  an  ardent  Republican ;  he  fought 
in  the  streets  in  February  1848,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the 
events  which  preceded  and  prepared  the  Second  Empire.  At 
the  time  of  the  expedition  to  Rome  he  published  pamphlets 
on  passing  events  which  produced  a  profound  impression.  It 
was  certiunly  no  fault  of  his  if  France  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  obscure  adventurer  whose  rule  began  and  ended  in 
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That  there  are  working-men  who  believe  that  Arthur  Orton  u 
Sir  Roger  Tichbome  there  is  little  doubt.  There  are  shopl 
keepers  who  share  the  same  creed,  and  it  has  been  proved  thrt 
there  are  also  country  gentlemen.  But  it  is  the  worst  of  folly 
to  suppose  that  the  meeting  of  Mon^y  was  composed  of  work¬ 
ing-men,  or  that  all  those  who  were  in  the  crowd  were  followers 
of  Dr.  Kenealy.  It  would  be  about  as  correct  to  say  that  the 
mob  which  attends  a  Lord  Mayor’s  Show  has  an  affection  for 
the  Lord  Mayor,  or  that  the  crowd  which  gathers  round  a  larm 
fire  are  fire-worshippers.  Dr.  Kenealy  m^ured  very  well  the 
chances  of  success  when  he  fixed  the  meeting  for  Easter  Mon¬ 
day,  and  he  must,  we  think,  be  more  than  satisfied  with  the 
kind  of  reception  he  has  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Timet, 
For  a  certain  order  of  mind  there  is  a  peculiar  fascination  in 
the  fancied  responsibility  of  directing  masses  of  unintelligent 
human  beings.  He  who  could  with  pleasure  “shake  the 
drops  from  his  mane,”  would,  no  doubt,  with. equal  delkht 

—  -  ^  1  of  populsr 

and  we  should  imagine  such  a  person  would  he 

'to  him  believed 
But  for  others 
the  spectacle  of  the  Timet 
Iv  is  some- 

It  would  seem  as  if  that  journal  had  not 


blood ;  but  to  point  out  danger  is  leas  useful  than  to  forestall 
it  silently. 

18^1  was  a  decisive  date  in  the  life  of  Edgar  Quinet.  Hitherto 
he  bad  been  one  of  the  most  brilliant  members  of  the  French 
school  of  thought;  he  had  travelled  through  and  studied 
^rope ;  he  had  been  all  but  free  from  religious  or  political 
persecutions.  The  second  Empire  came,  and  thinkers,  poets, 
politicians — all  who  shunned  despotism  and  spat  on  the  ermine 
of  the  imperial  cloak  went  away  into  exile.  The  Empire  was 
the  enthronement  of  evil  and  the  wreck  of  righteousness, 
fldgar  Quinet  was  of  those  who,  to  quote  the  words  Victor 
Hugo  pronounced  over  his  friend’s  grave,  “  were  selected  by 
crime  to  represent  justice.”  He  retired  to  Switzerland,  where 
he  married  the  daughter  of  Assaki,  the  Moldavian  poet,  and 
during  twenty  ^ears  he  betook  himself  to  his  books,  and  con¬ 
tinued  the  mission  of  enlightenment  he  had  undertaken 
with  a  steady  hand  and  an  unfiinchiug  resolution.  Exile  gave 
a  tinge  of  increased  seriousness  and  melancholy  to  his  thoughts: 
but  It  afiected  his  talent  no  more  than  it  shook  his  resolve 
never  to  return  to  France  as  long  as  Napoleon  III.  should 
reign.  Some  of  his  greatest  works  were  written  out  of  France ; 
La  lUvolution,  Merlin  Cenc/ianteur,  Philosophie  de  V Histoire  de 
France^  followed  each  other  rapidly.  In  the  first  of  these 
works  the  writer  expressed  views  which  were  widely  dis¬ 
cussed  by  men  of  his  own  party.  Edgar  Quinet  abhorred 
violence,  and  the  revolutionists  of  1703  were  of  too  stern  a 
metal  for  his  delicate  and  sensitive  nature.  He  also  wrote 
while  in  Switzerland  a  remarkable  history  of  the  Campaign  of 
1816,  and  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands.  His  capital  work,  to  our  thinking,  was  one  of  the  last 
— La  Creation ;  in  which,  with  transcending  eloquence  and 
imposing  elevation  of  view,  he  tries  to  explain  the  synthesis 
of  things.  It  will  certainly  remain  as  one  of  the  noblest 
achievements  of  the  human  mind.  B. 


“ride  on  the  whirlwind  and  direct  the  storm 
opinion ; 

overjoyed  at  the  notion  that  those  opposed 
the  movement  he  headed  to  be  considerable, 
who  are  not  thus  interested, 
bowed  down  before  a  single  exhibition  of  human  foil 
what  distressing.  It  would  seem  as  if  that  journal 
previously  realised  the  existence  of  widespread  stupidity.  The 
Tichbome  agitation  renews  with  curious  force  the  sense  of 
human  imperfection,  and  the  Times  is  bowed  with  shame  at 
the  sight  of  so  much  national  weakness.  What,  asks  the  writer 
of  the  grief-stricken  article,  will  intelligent  foreigners  think  of 
us  for  such  demonstrations  ?  What  will  educated  Germans 
s^  ?  To  such  questions  there  is,  indeed,  but  small  comfort  to 
oner ;  and  now  that  the  Time*  is  at  last  fully  aware  of  the 
power  of  ignorance,  it  may  be  doubted  if  it  would  be  wise  to 
stay  wholesome  reflection  by  any  momentary  solace.  But  so 
much  may  at  least  be  said,  that  the  Tichbome  illusion  is 
neither  more  widespread  nor  more  ignorant  than  others  that 
have  created  less  alarm  in  the  breasts  of  our  guardians  in  the 
press.  The  classes  who  govern  their  opinion  by  uneducated 
feeling  rather  than  reason  have  always  been  large,  and  have 
concerned  themselves  about  other  things  besides  the  innocence 
of  Arthur  Orton.  There  are,  for  instance,  the  thousands  of  ill- 
educated  persons  who  greedily  accept  the  ignorant  teaching  of 
Messrs.  Moody  and  Sankey.  The  sort  of  dwarfed  intelligence 
that  yields  to  religious  hysteria  would  no  doubt  be  equally 
ready  to  reject  the  overpowering  evidence  against  Orton.  The 
appeals  made  by  Mr.  Moody  and  by  Dr.  Kenealy  have  indeed  much 
in  common.  We  have  no  reason  to  believe  either  insincere,  ^t 
both  may,  nevertheless,  be  doing  much  mischief  by  endeavouring 
to  excite  their  followers  to  abandon  sober  reason  for  the  pl^uies 
of  violent  emotion.  And  yet  the  Times^  which  is  horrified  at 
the  ignorance  of  the  Tichbomites,  goes  so  far  as  to  patronise 
and  applaud  the  ignorance  of  those  who  listen  to  Messrs. 
Moody  and  Sankey.  Working-men  have  been  told  in  effect 
that  the  kind  of  religion  these  gentlemen  preach,  though  un¬ 
fitted  for  polite  society,  is  good  enough  for  them ;  tlmt  it  is,  m 
short,  for  their  spiritual  welfare  to  swallow  fallacies  which 
educated  persons  would  instantly  reject,  and  that  the  ^  kind  of 
preaching  which  fixes  these  fallacies  deeper  in  the  mind  is  a 
moral  and  salutary  education.  For  our  own  part,  we  have 
always  distrusted  the  kind  of  benevolence  which  gives  to  others 
what  is  not  good  enough  for  itself;  and  wo  regard  it  as  an 
insult  to  the  intelligence  of  the  working-classes  to  offer  them 
this  particular  form  of  ignorance  under  the  convenient  cloak  of 
religion. 

But  there  is  one  aspect  of  the  Tichbome  illusion 
the  Moody  and  Sankey  movement  which  has  not  been  sum* 
ciently  noticed.  The  excitement  and  enthusiasm  in  both  cases 
are,  we  believe,  due  in  large  measure  to  the  want  of 
employment  for  the  mind  in  the  intervals  of  business.  The 
poorer  classes  of  England  are  svstematically  left  without  the 
sources  of  enjoyment,  and  this  will,  at  any  rate,  in  great  measure 


THE  MORAL  OF  THE  KENEALY 
DEMONSTRATION. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  by  a  certain  school  of  journalists, 
aU  persons  of  no  particular  occupation  are  denominated  the 
worKing-clusses.  If  a  gaping  crowd  collects  in  London — a 
C|t)wd  composed  of  material  so  diverse  as  to  render  all  classifi- 
oation  impossible — we  are  told  at  once  that  this  is  a  crowd  of 
working-men ;  and  whatever  this  mob  may  do,  or  appear  to  do, 
is  set  down  us  part  of  the  deliberate  policy  of  the  artisans  of 
England.  .\n  amusing  instance  of  this  tendency  to  dignify 
idleness  by  the  name  of  labour  is  to  be  found  in  the  newspaper 
comments  on  the  demonstration  which  took  place  in  Hyde 
Park  on  Monday  last.  On  that  day  Dr.  Kenealy  had  arranged 
for  his  admirers  an  blaster  treat.  There  was  to  be  a  meeting 
in  I^de  I’ark  of  the  sympathisers  with  Arthur  Orton,  and 
Mr.  Guildford  Onslow  and  the  editor  of  the  Englishman  were 
to  address  the  enthusiasts.  The  day,  a  Bank  holiday,  was 
happily  chosen.  A  crowd  assembled  which  was  estimated  at 
halt  a  million,  and  speeches  were  made  of  which  the  best  that 
can  be  said  is  that  thev  were  heard  only  by  a  few.  Dr. 
Kenealy  told  his  friends  tLat  they  were  “  all  made  in  the  image 
®f  D^d  ” — a  piece  of  intelligence  that  was,  no  doubt,  in¬ 
spiriting  enouph ;  and  he  added,  what  was  eminently  true, 
tnut  the  crowd  had  not  “  come  out  to  see  the  Princes  of  the 
etf  th.”  The  holiday-makers  w’ere  further  informed  that  the 
sight  they  were  now  presenting  to  the  world  was  “  sublime  in 
its  grandeur ;  and  that  he  (Dr.  Kenealy),  having  been  the  advo¬ 
cate  of  the  prisoner  at  Dartmoor,  w’as  the  person  best  qualified 
to  form  an  opinion  upon  him — a  statement  apparently  received 
with  perfect  gravity  oy  those  who  were  near  enough  to  hear. 

But  the  speech  of  Dr.  Kenealy,  though  amusing  enough, 
WM  fully  equalled  in  unconscious  pleasantry  by  the  article 
printed  in  the  Ttmes  of  \\  ednesday.  These  are  dull  days  for 
aewspapers,  and  quite  recently  the  leading  journal  has  been 
driven  to  discuss  the  religion  of  Messrs.  Moody  and  Sankey, 
and  even  to  advocate  the  cause  of  tea-drinkers.  But  we  were 
■ot  quite  prepared  for  the  homily  preached  on  the  Kenealy 
demonstration.  The  writer  recalled  with  regret  the  triumphs 
of  an  extended  franchise,  spoke  with  sadness  of  the  spectacle 
of  the  w'orking-classes  pinning  their  faith  to  Arthur  Orton,  and 
implored  some  of  the  friends  and  leaders  of  these  classes  to 

Jjuiet  the  Tichbome  agitation.  Finally,  he  uttered  the  pro- 
ound  remark  that,  if  something  could  be  done  to  bring  these 
people  “  to  their  senses,  it  would  be  a  gain  to  the  working  man 
and  to  the  Democratic  cause.”  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  both 
^0  working-man  and  the  Democratic  cause  would  be  gainers 
if  all  stupid  persons  and  classes  were  brought  to  their  senses  ; 
and,  for  our  own  part,  we  find  no  reason  to  restrict 
^e  benefits  of  the  prayer  to  the  infatuated  believers 
m  Arthur  Orton.  It  would,  for  example,  be  an  inesti¬ 
mable  boon  to  the  whole  community  if  writers  would 
^aae  to  speak  of  eveiybody  who  gapes  in  the  open  air  to  swal¬ 
low  the  sentences  of  loolish  stump  oratory  as  a  workimr-man. 


because  the  sources  of  higher  enjoyment  are  sedulously  ke 
from  them.  The  public  museums  and  the  National  Gallery  8 
opened  during  the  day — when  workmen  are  at  work,  ^d  ^ 
fully  closed  w'hen  they  have  leisure.  And  this  exclusion  frc 
the  constantly  recurring  holiday  of  Sunday  of  all  the  sources 
rational  pleasure  has  a  wider  influence  for  evil  than  is  general 
supposed.  Art  and  science  cannot  be  taken  up  with  enthusia* 
during  four  days  in  the  year.  It  is  true  that  those  who  listen 
to  nonsense  uttered  by  Dr.  Kenealy  on  Easter  Monda^f  njtg 
have  spent  their  time  in  the  British  Museum  or  the 
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a  public  gallery,  it  is  with  a  silent  conviction  of  its  dulness. 

cannot  at  once  enter  into  the  enjoyment  of  the  beauty  that 
ia  offered  to  him,  for  his  mind  is  not  prepared.  And  the  moral 
of  all  this  appears  to  us  to  be  that,  if  the  leaders  of  England 
want  the  people  of  England  not  to  be  led  away  by  folly,  they 
must  encourage  a  healthier  excitement.  If  true  an^  intellectual 
enjoyment  were  permitted  on  the  Sunday,  so  many  would  not 
become  hysterical  under  the  influence  of  Messrs.  "Moody  and 
Sankey ;  and  if  they  learned  to  spend  the  Sunday  in  a  noble 
way  they  would  not  go  to  hear  Dr.  Kenealy  on  the  Monday. 


MR.  READS  IN  A  PASSION. 


Mr.  Charles  Reade  has  republished  his  '  Wandering  Heir’  in 
the  more  convenient  form  of  a  one-volume  novel.  He  has  also 
prefixed  to  it  a  preface  about  half  as  long  as  the  book  itself,  and 
^titled  ‘  Trade  Malice :  a  Personal  Narrative.’  In  all  humility 
we  cannot  but  think  that  ‘  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,’  or  *  A 
Storm  in  a  Teacup,’  or  something  of  that  sort,  would  have 
been  an  apter  title.  What  Mr.  Mortimer  Collins  thinks  about 
Mr.  Charles  Reade  and  what  Mr.  Charles  Reade  thinks  about 
Mr.  Mortimer  Collins,  is  hardly  matter  of  any  great  general  inte¬ 
rest.  Mr.  Collins,  it  seems,  is  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Reade  might 
write  novels  if  he  had  but  imagination,  and  could  write 
English,”  and  also  that  he  is  “  an  illiterate  scribbler.”  Mr.  Reade 
has  a  good  deal  more  to  say  of  Mr.  Collins  than  this ;  and  as 
the  squabble,  in  spite  of  its  smallness,  is  to  a  certain  extent 
amusing  and  even  instructive,  we  may  perhaps,  with  Mr. 

‘  Keade’s  permission,  recall  its  principal  incidents.  The 
‘Wandering  Heir,’  it  may  or  may  not  be  remembered,  was  first 

eshed  in  the  Christmas  number  of  the  Graphic^  and  Mr. 

e  tells  us  that  200,000  copies  of  it  were  sold.  He  also  tells 
U8  that  the  proprietors  of  the  Graphic  treated  him  “  liberally,” 
and  that  he  “  being  an  artist  and  not  a  trader,”  gave  them  nine 
columns  over  the  stipulated  minimum.  All  this  we  are  willing 
of  course  to  accept,  as  Mr.  Reade  says  it  was  so.  But  he  also 
asks  us  to  believe  that  the  ‘  Wandering  Heir  ’  is  a  blessed 
book  giving  the  only  keen  yet  cheap  excitement,  and  the  only 
cheap  ravishing  delight  this  earth  affords ;  ”  and  further,  that  to 
produce  such  a  work  of  “  swift  fiery  fiction  ”  the'writer  requires 
“  happy  choice  of  a  subject,  coupled  with  a  good  method  and  a 
rare  union  of  difficult  qualities,  of  imagination,  judgment,  obser¬ 
vation,  research,  excited  brain,  self-control,  imitation,  invention, 
love  of  the  production  and  yet  the  stem  self-denial  to  prune  it, 
nay  lop  it,  though  it  is  the  author’s  child.”  This  is  matter  of 
opmion  rather  than  of  strict  fact,  and  in  matters  of  opinion, 
especially  where  his  own  novels  are  concerned,  the  judgment 
of  Mr.  Reade  is  primd  facie  no  better  than  that  of  any  one  else. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  ‘  Wandering  Heir  ’  is  a  Christmas 
story  rather  above  than  below  the  usual  average  of  such  pro¬ 
ductions,  and,  pace  Mr.  Collins,  is  certainly  written  in  far 
better  English  than  that  of  ‘  Sweet  Anne  Page,’  or  ^  Miranda.’ 
Mr.  Reade  is  not  exactly  “  an  illiterate  scribbler,”  and  could 
not  write  bad  English  unless  he  tried.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  can  hardly  accept  the  ‘  Wandering  Heir  ’  as  an  illustration 
of  the  way  in  which  invention,  labour,  research,  and 
above  all  a  close  condensation  to  be  found  in  few  other 
living  English  novelists,”  can,  when  properly  combined,  produce 
“  a  strong  yet  finite  story,  which  lalls  like  a  little  thunder¬ 
bolt  among  the  cmtes  d  donnir  dehout  of  garrulous  medio¬ 
crity.”  The  fact  is  that  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1872 
nobody  was  either  talking  or  thinking  of  anything  else  than  the 
Tichbome  trial.  The  Times  about  that  time  reproduced  the 
story  of  Martin  Guerre,  and  it  occurred  to  Mr.  Reade,  whose 
method  it  is  to  alwaj's  more  or  less  found  his  fiction  upon  fact, 
that  the  famous  Annesley  trial  would  furnish  matter  for  a  very 
capital  story.  Accordingly  he  set  to  work  more  suo,  and  ' 
getting  together  Howell’s  ‘  State  Trials,’  Smith  and  Bradley’s  ! 
‘  Report  of  the  Annesley  Case,’  the  ‘  Memoirs  of  an  Unfortunate  j 
Nobleman,’  Carleton,  the  ‘Post-chaise  Companion,’  and  a  ^ 
host  of  other  books  bearing  on  the  history  of  his  subject,  j 
sat  down  to  write  his  tale — which,  if  not  exactly  the  | 
glorious  production  of  genius  he  would  have  us  believe  j 
it,  is  yet,  at  any  rate,  a  very  creditable  story,  written  with  ! 
considerable  care,  and  giving  unmistakable  evidence  of  I 
Inarch.  No  sooner,  however,  had  the  ‘  Wandering  Heir  ’  j 
been  published  than  there  appeared  a  couple  of  letters,  both  on 
the  same  day,  the  one,  signed  “  Cmcilius,’’  in  the  IWss  and  St.  ; 
James's  Chronicle^  the  other,  signed  “  C.  F.,”  in  the  AthencBumy  \ 
in  each  of  which  Mr.  Reade  was  attacked  with  a  certain  | 
amount  of  spite,  it  being  pointed  out  that  he  had  transplanted  ; 
into  his  tale,  not  only  incidents,  but  whole  sentences,  almost  ■ 
verbisy  from  Swift’s  ‘  Journal  of  a  Modern  Lady.’  “  If 
this  is  how  novels  are  made,”  C.F.  nastily  observes,  “  surely 
Mvel  writing  must  be  an  easy  art.  Vulgar  rumour  says  that 
Mr.  Reade  was  paid  for  this  novel  at  the  rate  of  a  penny  a 
woM.  Who  is  to  receive  the  pence  for  that  part  of  the  work 
^hich  clearly  belongs  to  Dean  Swift?  Was  the  great  writer 
ever  paid  so  well?”  The  letter  of  “Cmcilius”  was  to  the 
*Mne  effect,  only  that  it  was  a  little  more  violent,  “  going,”  to 


nee  Mr.  Reade  s  words,  into  excessive  personalities,”  and  using 
“the  language  of  extraor<Unary  malice,  not  of  ordinary 
veracity.  How  angry  all  this  made  Mr.  Reade  can  easily  be 
prucssed.  To  do  him  justice,  his  critics  hardly  treated  him 
fairly.  It  was  ungenerous  because,  as  he  very  frankly  explains, 
he  had  woven  Swift’s  ‘Journal’  into  his  tale,  to  accuse  him, 
in  effect,  of  being  a  vamper-up — a  mere  paste-and-scissors 
author,  and  a  wholesale  pilferer.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  use 
to  which  he  put  Swift  was  much  the  same  ns  that  to  which 
Byron,  in  the  first  canto  of  Don  Juan,  put  one  or  two  very 
well-known  narratives  of  shipwreck,  or — if  we  may  use  such  a 
comparison — to  which  Shakespeare  put  North’s  Plutarch.  Mr. 
Reade,  however,  instead  of  treating  his  critics  with  contempt, 
made  such  a  fuss  about  the  matter  as  only  Mr.  Reade  knows 
how  to  make.  He  wrote  to  Sir  Charles  Dilke  ;  he  wrote  to  the 
Athenaeum ;  he  wrote  to  Once  a  Week ;  he  threatened  actions 
at  law,  and  he  called  his  opponents  “  snobs,”  “  calumniators,” 
“  liars,”  “  shufflers,”  “  tricksters,”  “  anonymuncula,”  “  pseudo- 
nymuncula,”  “skuncula,”  “adders,”  and  “polecats.*^  This 
is  Mr.  Reade’s  idea  of  “  an  earnest  but  temperate  remonstrance.” 
At  the  same  time  he  had — if  he  could  only  sufficiently  get  out 
of  his  passion  to  explain  himself— justice  on  his  side.  It  seems 


that,  as  Mr.  Reade  had  all  along  suspected,  “  Omcilius  ”  was  Mr. 
Mortimer  Collins,  while  “  C.  F.”  was  his  wife,  Mrs.  Mortimer 


!  Collins ;  and  Mr.  Reade — who  so  strongly  objects  to  “  excessive 
personalities  ”~tell8  us  that  Mr.  Collins  is  “  my  rival  in  busi¬ 
ness,  and  in  nothing  else,”  that  he  is  “  prolific  but  not  popular,” 
and  that  it  was  bemuse  the  Graphic  had  refused  “ copy’’  from 
Mr.  Mortimer  Collins  and  had  taken  it  from  Mr.  Reade,  that 
Mr.  Collins  and  his  wife  had  written  and  published,  not  one, 
but  two,  spiteful,  scurrilous  letters,  denouncing  their  successful 
rival  as  a  dunce  and  a  cheat,  which  letters  they  were  ashamed 
to  sign  their  names  to.  So  the  squabble  stands,  and,  as  such 
things  go,  a  very  pretty  squabble  it  is. 

Mr.  Charles  Reade,  no  doubt,  has  the  best  of  the  dispute. 
He  was  attacked  unfairly,  anonymously,  and  with  a  certain 
amount  of  malice.  There  are  passages  in  his  ‘  Wandering 
Heir,’  no  doubt,  which  are  taken  direct  from  Swift,  just  as 
there  are  passage  in  his  ‘  Put  Yourself  in  his  Place,’  and 
other  of  his  novels,  which  are  simply  taken  direct  from  blue 
books.  But  it  ia  very  unfair  on  Mr.  Reade  to  represent  him 
as  a  pilferer  in  the  common  and  dishonest  acceptation  of  the 
term,  and  the  accusation  comes  with  a  bad  grace  from  Mr. 
Mortimer  Collins,  a  rival  novelist.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
Reade,  although  his  works  are  vastly  superior  to  those  of  Mr, 
Mortimer  Collins,  is  by  no  means  as  great  a  writer  as  he  would 
have  us  believe,  and  the  temper  into  which  his  critics  put  him 
is  little  short  of  ridiculous.  Mr.  Reade  is  simply,  as  novels  go, 
a  very  good  novelist — as  superior,  for  instance,  to  Mr.  WilKe 
Collins  as  is  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  himself  to  Mr.  Mortimer 
Collins,  which  is  saying  a  good  deal.  He  could  not  write 
such  silly  rubbish  as  ‘  Miranda,’  or  such  nasty  rubbish  as 
‘  Sweet  Anne  Page,’  if  he  were  to  try,  and  we  doubt  if  he 
could  bring  himself  to  read  it.  But  when — to  put  the  matter 
in  a  nutshell — Mr.  Mortimer  Collins  and  his  wife  write  a 
couple  of  spiteful  letters  to  say  that  xMr.  Reade  is  a  common 
vamper,  there  is  really  no  occasion  for  Mr.  Reade  himself— es¬ 
pecially  if  he  is  so  great  a  man  as  he  would  have  us  believe — to  get 
into  such  a  very  terrible  passion,  and  to  storm  until  he  irre¬ 
sistibly  suggests  the  grotesque  image  of  Kenealy  shaking  the 
dowdrops  from  his  mane.  In  the  first  place  it  matters  very 
little  indeed  what  either  “  Csecilius  ”  may  have  to  say  in  the 
Press  and  St.  James's  Chronicle,  or  “  C.  F.  ”  in  the  AthenoBum ; 
and  secondly,  it  really  matters  not  much  more  whether  Mr. 
Reade  is  or  is  not  as  original  as  he  would  have  us  believe,  and 
as  we  are  quite  willing  to  regard  him.  We  read  Mr.  Reade’a 
novels  as  a  schoolboy  reads  ‘  Robinson  Crusoe,’  not  critically, 
but  for  the  sake  of  the  narrative.  Tell  the  school¬ 
boy  that  ‘  Robinson  Crusoe  ’  is  cribbed  from  Woodes 
Rogers,  and  Dampier,  and  his  very  pertinent  reply  vnll  be 
“  What  does  it  matter  ?”  So  it  is  with  Mr.  Readea  audience. 
Nobody  cares  a  button  how  much  or  how  little  of ‘Put 
Yourself  in  his  Place  ’  is  taken  out  of  blue  books,  or  of  the 
‘  Wandering  Heir  ’  out  of  Swift.  Mr.  Charles  Reade  admits 
very  candidly  that  he  borrows  what  suits  him,  and  calls  the 
process  “jewel -setting.”  Mr.  Collins  calls  it  “  plagiarism,” 
and  the  squabble  is  really  one  that  concerns  nobemy  but  the 
two  writers  themselves.  All  Mr.  Collins’s  sneers  will  not 


make  people  prefer  ‘  Sweet  Anne  Page  ’  to  ‘  Hard  Cash,’  or 
‘Miranda’  to  ‘  It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend,’  nor  will  all 


Mr.  Reade’s  violent  language  ever  make  us  rank  bis  reputa¬ 
tion  as  highlv  as  he  ranks  it  himself.  No  doubt  he  will  be 


tion  as  highly  as  he  ranks  it  himself.  No  doubt  he  will  be 
almost  as  angry  with  us  for  this  as  he  was  with  Sir  Charley 
Dilke.  When  Mr.  Reade  sent  his  first  verbosa  et  grandis 
epistola  to  Sir  Charles,  the  latter  goodnaturedly  replied  that 
toe  letter  bad  “  amused  him,”  but  that  he  had  sent  it  on  to 
the  Athenfenm,  as  it  was  evidently  meant  not  for  an  individual, 
but  for  the  journal.  To  this  Mr.  Reade  retorts  that  “  young 
gentlemen  ought  not  to  be  amused  when  their  lacqueys  have 
thrown  dirt  upon  their  seniors.” 
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Mr.  Reade  is  not.  however,  the  only  person  impatient  of 
criticism.  It  is  an  affectation  nowadays,  especially  witn  second- 
rate  writers,  to  put  all  criticism  that  is  at  all  unfavourable 
down  to  “malice”  and  ‘‘the  odious  vice  of  detraction.” 
Actors  were  always  irritable  folk,  but  it  is  a  pity  that  their 
bad  example  should  be  spreading.  Mr.  Iteade,  for  instance, 
seriously  asks  us  to  believe  that  nis  books  are  spoken  ill  of  out 
of  sheer  malice ;  that  “  some  public  detractor  always  barks 
after  a  masterpiece,  and  curs  innumerable  echo  the  ululation.” 
Mr.  Stanley  and  Mr.  Stanley’s  fiiends  talked  exactly  the  same 
nonsense  when  people  spoke  out  their  mind  about  him,  and 
we  were  told  that  the  members  of  the  Geographical  Society 
were  filled  with  nasty  petty  spite  because  Stanley  h^  dis¬ 
covered  Livingstone  and  they  had  not ;  and  even  Dr.  Kenealy 
believes  that  he  was  disbarred  because  he  was  the  ablest  advo¬ 
cate  and  most  learned  lawyer  at  the  bar.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
a  great  writer  does  not  trouble  himself  with  what  the  critics 
may  please  to  say  about  him.  Mr.  Swinburne,  we  know, 
wrote  an  entire  pamphlet  devoted  from  title-page  to  colophon 
to  round  abuse  of  every  writer  that  had  ever  said  an  ill  word  of 
him.  Mr.  Browning,  who,  before  he  made  the  taste  by  which  he 
is  now  enjoyed,  had  as  much  to  put  up  with  as  any  man,  has 
never  yet  opened  bis  lips  ;  and  we  very  much  doubt  whether 
if“Cwciliu8”  were  to  attack  ‘Romola’  or  ‘  Middlemarch  ’ 
in  the  iVess  and  St.  James's  Chronicle^  George  £liot  would 
trouble  herself  t)  replv.  She  certainly  would  not  reply  in  the 
manner  in  which  Mr.  lieade  has  replied  ;  but  then  Mr.  Keade’s 
manner  is  his  own.  It  is  a  pity,  for  Mr.  Keade’s  own  sake, 
that  his  critics — especially  such  critics  as  the  author  of  ‘  Sweet 
Anne  Page  ’ — are  not  below  his  horizon,  lie  is,  as  he  reminds 
us,  “an  old  gentleman  honourably  connected  with  letters.”  lie 
ought  to  have  too  much  dignity  to  make  so  terrible  a  fuss 
about  so  small  a  matter. 


AN  ORGAN  FOR  LITERARY  SELF-DEFENCE. 

A  long-neglected  class  of  literary  men  has  at  length  found 
an  appropriate  organ,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  extracts 
from  a  prospectus  which  has  recently  been  extensively  circu¬ 
lated  among  men  of  letters  in  Germany. 

Ever  more  fn‘quent  are  the  cr^mplaiiits  that  German  critical 
joturnals  have  refuned  to  publish  replies  of  authors  whose  writings 
have  been  reviewed  by  them.  In  castes  where  criticism  has  atLu’k^ 
a  work  with  unjustifiable  vehemence  it  is  unfair  obstinately  to  refuse 
to  publish  an  answer  or  explanation  of  the  hapless  author,  who,  if 
no  other  suitable  journal  w  ill  open  its  pages  to  him,  is  thus  compelled 
to  print  and  circulate  his  reply  at  his  own  cost,  unless,  like  the  ostrich, 
he  is  willing  to  stick  his  head  in  a  bush  and  patiently  endure  the 
blows  of  his  antagonist.  Everyone  who  has  ever  printed  anything 
without  belonging  to  the  praetorian  cohort  of  the  guild  of  letters 
knows  bow  much  this  kind  of  necessity  adds  to  the  sacrifices  that 
often  accompany  publication. 

Sometimes,  too,  an  author  would  like  to  reply,  in  the  interest  of 
the  subject,  to  a  criticism  that  is  not  in  itself  directly  hostile,  but 
cannot  accomplish  this  because  tlie  critical  journal  has  really  no 
space  to  spare  for  literary  controversy.  In  loth  cases,  there  is  a 
present  need  for  a  periodical  which,  by  printing  anti>critiques  at  a 
moderate  charge  for  insertion,  secures  to  everyone  the  free  exercise 
of  the  sacred  right  of  self-defence. 

The  subscribers  have  resolved  to  create  such  an  organ  for  anti¬ 
criticism,  Xjo  appear  under  the  title  of  Thk  Anti-Ckitic:  Ouuax 
FOB  Litkbabt  Ski.k-Dkfkmce,  in  numbers  of  irregular  size.  .  .  . 
The  price  of  insertion  is  four  shillings  a  page ;  but  moderate  as  this 
charge  must  appear,  it  will  be  lowered  if  the  success  of  the  under¬ 
taking  exceeiis  anticipttion. 

The  subscription  price  for  ten  numbers  (forming  a  volume  of 
some  twenty  sheets),  is  fixed  at  five  shillings. 

The  contents  of  each  number  of  Ths  Anti-Chitic  will  be  made 
known  by  regular  advertisements  in  suitable  newspipers,  and  in 
general  no  pains  will  be  spared  to  gain  for  our  organ  the  widest 
possible  circulation  in  the  interests  of  the  respected  insertors. 

anti-critiques  sent  in  to  us  will  be  printed  in  the  order  in 
which  they  reach  us,  word  for  word  and  complete,  and  signed  with 
the  name  of  the  author.  Only  such  passages  as  might  lead  to  an 
MtioQ  for  damages  will  be  struck  out  by  the  editor,  and  this  not 
dll  an  understanding  has  been  reached  on  the  point  with  the  author 
in  question. 

The  publishers  cherish  the  hope  that  their  undertaking  will  not 
onW  satisfy  a  felt  need,  but  stimulate  the  activity  of  literary  life, 
and  furnish  a  wholesome  counterpoise  to  the  preponderating  weight 
of  criticism :  for  the  life-breath  of  all  intellectual  effort  is  Freedom 
and  once  more  Freedom. 

A  pr(^pectus  which  offers  so  brilliant  an  example  of  German 
exhaustiveness  leaves  no  room  for  remark  on  our  part,  save 
that  we  have  preserved  the  italics  of  the  original,  and  as  much 
of  its  fervent  ethical  spirit  as  our  more  meagre  language  is 
caMble  of  conveying. 

In  token  of  goodwill  to  the  generous  enterprise,  we  would 
■ugg  est  the  following  lines  as  a  motto : — 

Give  sorrow  words ;  the  grief  that  doth  not  speak. 

Whispers  the  o’er-fraught  heart  and  bids  it  break. 


COEEESPONDENCE. 

ELECTORAL  REFORM  ASSOCIATION.  ' 

Sir,— Will  you  kindlyjnsert  the  following  letter  (to  whicli 
no  answer  has  yet  been  received)  as  an  expression  of  the  views 
of  our  Association  on  Liberal  union  ; — 

To  the  Right  Hon.  W.  P.  Adam,  M.P. 

Dear  Sir,— Referring  to  the  interview  Mr.  Broadhuwt  and 
myself  had  with  you  at  the  House  of  Commons  a  few  days 
since,  consequent  on  your  circular  letter  of  the  26th  of  February 
last,  I  beg,  as  then  arranged,  to  lay  before  you  the  views  of 
this  Association. 

If  the  circular  invited  the  union  of  Liberals  to  definite  ends, 
and  the  ends  proposed  were  Liberal  union  to  secure  the  car¬ 
riage  of  measures  long  since  demanded  by  a  large  section  o( 
the  party,  the  invitation  would  be  cordially  accepted  No 
mention,  however,  is  made  of  measures.  It  is  rather  an  effort 
to  secure  the  electoral  success  at  parliamentary  elections  of 
men  who  have  confidence  in  the  names  set  forth  in  the  circular, 
and  the  list  scarcely  contains  the  names  of  a  dozen  men  with 
I  whose  political  views  we  are  in  accord  or  representative  of  the 
great  mass  of  Liberal  electors  enfranchised  by  the  last  su&age 
measure. 

If  it  is  to  be  representative  of  all  sections  of  the  party,  we 
must  ask  whether  the  Association  is  prepared  to  advocate  and 
to  support  the  following  programme  : — 

1.  Uniformity  of  suffrage  in  boroughs  and  counties,  and  a . 
genuine  lodger  franchise. 

2.  Equality  of  representation,  to  be  secured  by  a  redistribu¬ 
tion  of  seats,  and  rearrangement  of  electoral  districts. 

3.  Compulsory  registration  by  parochial  officers. 

4.  Extension  of  the  hours  of  polling  in  large  towns. 

5.  Candidates  to  be  relieved  nrom  official  expenses. 

G.  Shorter  parliaments. 

The  halting  action  of  the  party  when  in  power,  and  ths 
speeches  of  many  whose  names  are  on  your  committee  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  these  measures  since,  render  it  essential  that  all 
doubts  as  to  the  course  to  be  taken  by  the  Association  on 
these  questions  should  be  removed. 

We  are  not  anxious  to  form  a  body  of  intransigentes  or  to 
join  in  a  policy  of  abstention,  or  of  opposition,  on  some  merely 
minor  questions ;  but  we  hold  the  support  of  the  programme 
named  above  to  be  essential  to  the  union  of  the  Liberal  party, 
and  that  it  should  seek  for  power  with  the  view  of  carrying 
it  out.  “A  mere  policy  to  return  Liberals  to  office  will  not 
supported,  unless  also  to  power  to  carry  out  pressing  reforms.  ** 

1  need  not  say  that  we  await  your  decision  with  much  con¬ 
cern,  as  upon  it  depends  whether  we  shall  feel  it  our  duty  to 
nominate,  at  all  hazard  of  results,  candidates  in  support  of  our 
views,  as  the  Anti-Corn  Law  men  did,  or  whether  we  can  close 
up  the  ranks  and  once  more  be  members  of  a  great  and  united 
Liberal  party. 

In  naming  these  objects  we  do  not  say  that  many  m  much 
further  and  demand  other  measures,  such  as  Disestablishment 
and  Disendowment,  with  whom  we  should  be  found  in  alliance, 
but  we  believe  the  party  can  for  the  present  be  united  on  these 
objects,  and  the  promise  of,  say,  a  good  Land  Bill.  If  you  think 
us  extreme  in  these  moderate  suggestions,  or  that  union 
thereon  is  impossible,  be  so  good  as  to  remember  that  for  thirty 
years  and  more  the  wing  of  the  party  that  we  represent  has 
always  been  in  advance  of  the  official  Liberal  (the  men  who 
must  hold  or  who  seek  office),  that  the  adoption  of  the  mea¬ 
sures  we  have  urged  has  been  hailed  as  the  triumph  of  Liberal 
principles.  We  cannot  look  forward  to  another  period  like 
that  of  ihe  premiership  of  Lord  Palmerston,  and  we  therefore 
wish  to  know  to  what  ends  the  party  is  to  be  united,  and  what 
vour  Assoiuatiou  will  support.  We  have  a  programme— we 
know  what  wo  want — and  no  union  is  possible  that  will 
not  aid  in  the  triumph  of  electoral  reform.  I  need  not  give 
you  the  facts,  but  imagine  the  indignatiou  of  the  newly  enfran¬ 
chised  to  find  that — 

44  M.P.’s  are  returned  by  30,000  electors;  whilst 

35  are  returned  by  646,000. 

In  Bucks  14,000  electors  return  8  M.P.’s. 

In  Birmingham  60,000  return  3. 

The  majority  is  governed  by  a  minoritv,  and  unless  you  are 
determined  to  seek  power  to  redress  this  wrong  I 
cannot  support  you. 

We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  craven  fear  that  Mr. 
Disraeli  may  seek  to  take  up  these  questions  and  manipul^ 
them  on  Tory  lines.  We  must  go  straight  to  our  ends  regard^ 
less  of  consequences ;  and  it  is  because  these  craven  utterances 
have  proceeded  from  members  of  your  Association  that  we 
demand  an  explanation  and  a  policy  preliminary  to  further 
reply  to  your  circular. 

Yours  obediently, 

James  Beal,  Chairman. 

Electoral  Reform  Association, 

20  Regent  Street,  London,  S.W.,  March  6, 1876. 
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state  op  scientific  physical  education  (including 
rational  gymnastics)  in  ENGLAND. — III. 

This  science  (still  almost  unknown  in  England)  consists  in 
the  knowledge  of  all  those  influences  which  prevent,  as  well 
ftgof  those  which  favour,  the  development  of  our  bodily  facul¬ 
ties.  The  practice  application  of  this  knowledge  should  begin 
-with  the  birth  of  the  baby,  or  more  strictly,  with  the  first 
birthday  according  to  Chinese  notions,  which  dates  nine 
months  earlier  than  our  own  birthday;  the  health  of  parents, 
especially  the  mother’s  health,  must  be  in  a  good  condition  if 
the  offspring  is  to  be  healthy.  As  many  a  mother,  before 
(riving  birth  to  her  child,  is  obliged  to  live  in  the  most  un¬ 
favourable  circumstances,  and  to  perform  too  much  and  too  hard 
bodily  work,  without  being  provided  with  sufficient  food  and 
clothing,  the  necessary  consequence  is  a  frail  baby,  which  is 
but  scantily  fed  by  the  weak  and  emaciated  mothei^s  bosom. 
As  long  as  many  mothers  belonging  to  the  better  classes  think 
themselves,  by  their  position  in  society,  obliged  to  share  in  the 
gaieties  and  amusements  of  their  girlhood,  to  continue  to  be 
fightiy  dressed  and  compressed  in  order  not  to  lose  their  pre¬ 
viously  ^uiired  small  waist  (a  deformity  admired  by  men 
ignorant  of  the  beauty  of  the  human  frame  and  of  the  bad 
effects  of  such  an  admired  deformity),  or  to  indulge  in 
fiuious  dancing  and  riding;  as  long  as  uneducated,  un¬ 
trained,  ignorant  nurses  are  the  persons  to  whom  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  babies  and  infants  is  confided ;  as  long  as  fashion^le 
accoucheurs  attending  the  wives  of  rich  tradesmen,  merchants, 
and  bankers,  or  her  Ladyship,  her  Grace,  her  Serene  or  her 
Royal  Highneas,  have  neither  the  courage  nor  the  energy  of 
insisting  upon  the  necessity  and  duty  of  their  clients  nursing 
their  babies  when  not  prevented  by  disease  or  weakness ;  as 
long  must  and  will  the  ^reat  proportion  of  infant  and  children 
mortality  continue,  which  amounts  at  present  to  40  to  45  in 
every  hundred  before  they  are  five  years  old. 

If  such  a  large  percentage  dies,  the  number  of  those  who 
remain  weak  must  be  very  large,  and  we  cannot  wonder  that 
I  should  have  found  23|4  per  cent,  affected  by  chronic  disease 
in  a  suburban  metropolitan  workhouse.  I  am  convinced  th:;t 
if  the  fashion  of  nui-sing  their  own  babies  instead  of  confiding 
them  to  wet  nurses  would  prevail  amongst  the  grand  and  rich 
ladies,  they  would  not  only  enjoj  the  pleasures  of  this  most 
natural  duty  of  a  mother,  but  their  example  would  be  followed 
by  all  the  mothers  in  other  classes,  and  the  percentage  of  in¬ 
fant  mortalitv  and  children’s  disease  cousiderably  diminish. 
The  fashionable  accoucheurs  are  especially  to  be  accused  of 
not  permitting  mothers,  to  whatever  class  they  belong,  to  do 
their  first  and  most  important  motherly  and  natural  duty. 

In  infant,  children’s,  boys’,  and  girls’  schools,  and  in  the 
higher  public  schools,  no  attention  is  paid  to  scientific  physical 
education;  children  are  crowded  in  these  schools,  with  less 
than  600  cubic  feet  of  space,  with  deficient  ventilation,  deficient 
warming  and  lighting  apparatus ;  bad  sitting  accommodation, 
mosUy  on  forms  without  backs ;  with  wont  of  places  for  the 
deposit  of  wet  and  dusty  clothes  and  shoes,  bad  privies,  want 
of  playgrounds,  too  long  hours,  &c.  Are  we  to  be  surprised 
that  headaches,  bleeding  from  the  nose,  squinting,  shortsighted¬ 
ness  and  other  eye  complaints,  bronchial  affections,  high  and 
round  shoulders,  flat  and  chicken  breast,  spinal  deformity,  are 
amongst  the  most  frequent  effects  of  going  to  schools  without 
any  medical  inspector  preventing  the  importation  of  a  number 
of  contagious  diseases,  as  measles,  scarlatina,  ophthalmia,  ring¬ 
worm,  itch,  arid  without  the  teacher  having  any  idea  of  pre¬ 
serving  his  own  or  his  pupils’  health  ?  Schools  where  the 
teacher  is  paid  by  the  results  obtained  in  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  and  is  obliged  to  save  all  his  time  and  energy  in 
cramming — or  as  people  prefer  to  call  it,  educating  the  intel¬ 
lectual  and  moral  faculties. 

In  some  schools,  public  as  well  as  private,  it  is  considered 
that  the  requirements  of  physical  education  are  satisfied  by  the 
engagement  of  a  drill-sergeant,  of  a  dancing  mistress,  or  of  a 
teacher  of  the  high-sounding  name  of  Calisthenics — three  classes 
of  usually  hardworking  persons  having  mostly  a  high  opinion 
of  their  own  pedagogical  powers,  who  try  to  the  best  ot  their 
knowledge  to  carry  out  the  duties  imposed  on  them,  and  in- 
aiscnminately  do  the  same  for  the  weak  and  delicate,  the 
curved  and  deformed,  the  straight  and  strong.  As  the  drill- 
wrgeant  is  the  cheapest  and  most  frequently  engaged  as 
teacher  of  physical  education,  of  which  he  nos  not  the  slightest 
Idea,  he  considers  little  and  big  girls  and  boys,  weak  and 
strong  pupils  as  so  many  adult  recruits  he  has  to  drill ;  this 
word  really  means  to  thrill^  to  pierce  througli,  and  is  derived 
trom  the  Anglo-Saxon  thirlian^  to  make  a  hole,  but  as  the 
operation  of  making  a  hole  implies  shaking  or  vibration,  hence 
to  drill  is  used^  to  brandish  the  pike.'  to  train  soldiers  by 
repeated  exercise,  by  repeated  shaking;  this  etymological 
proves  that  “the  recruit  is  to  be  shaken  into  a 
Idler,  ’  this  shaking  has  been  reduced  by  official  words  of 
mmand  to  a  system  (although  a  yery  unscientific  one)  which 


was  unhappily  made  the  basis  of  English  so-called  physical 
education. 

The  dancing  mistress  usually  divides  her  lesson  of  two  hours 
in  two  parts ;  the  first  of  which  is  devoted  to  so-called 
physical  development — the  chest  expander,  sticks,  castagnets, 
or  icharpet  are  u^d  to  develops  grace  and  a  good  deportment, 
favourite  expressions  of  dancing  mistresses.  The  pupils  have 
usually,  with  very  short  intervals,  to  go  through  a  series  of 
exercises,  either  without  or  with  the  various  articles  just 
named  in  their  hands — exercises  in  imitation  of  those  or  the 
drill-sergeant,  or  of  a  graceful  nymph,  or  of  the  provoking 
attitudes  of  the  Sjianish  cachucha.  The  second  hour  m 
devoted  to  the  dance  itself.  Many  delicate  girls,  suffering  from 
pain  and  weakness  of  the  chest  and  spine,  feel  themselves  even 
more  exhausted  by  their  exercises  preceding  the  dance,  tharr 
by  those  of  the  drill-sergeant,  who  sometimes  relieves  the 
very  fatiguing  exercises  by  a  march,  tum-ebout,  &c.  Those 
unhappy  little  or  big  girls,  who  have  one  shoulder  higher  than 
the  other — usually  the  effect  of  a  lateral  curvature — are, 
during  the  exercises  or  during  the  dance,  reminded  of  their 
involuntarily  and  necessarily  raised  high  shoulder  by  a  gentle 
poke  of  the  dancing  mistress’s  long  stick,  especially  kept  for 
this  purpose,  which  poke  induces  them  to  bend  the  spine  in 
order  to  equalise  the  neight  of  the  shoulder;  thus  in  proportion 
to  the  greater  attention  of  the  mistress  being  proved  by  poking, 
and  the  pupil’s  obedience  by  lowering  the  shoulder,  the  shorter 
is  the  period  of  changing  the  single  lateral  curvature  into  a 
double  one,  which,  not  being  so  quickly  observed,  lasts  longer 
before  medical  advice  is  asked,  and  often  can  either  not  be 
cured  perfectly,  or  requires  a  very  long  period  for  a  complete 
cure. 

Calisthenics  is  the  word  used  on  prospectuses  of  genteel  and 
expensive  girls’  schools,  to  show  that  physical  education  is  not 
neglected,  although  an  extra  charge  is  made  for  the  instruc¬ 
tion;  being  therefore  objected  toby  many  parents,  their  children 
do  not  participate  in  the  instruction.  Tne  word  gymnastics  is 
not  considered  suitable  for  a  girls’  school,  and  has  not  even 
been  used  by  the  Girls’  Higher  Education  Union,  national 
gymnastics  is  looked  down  by  the  proprietors  and  speculators 
in  girls’  schools  ;  the  parents  of  the  girls  and  the  professors  of 
calisthenics  spei^  with  contempt  of  gymnastics,  although  the 
majority  of  school  proprietors,  parents,  and  tochers  do  not 
even  know  the  real  meaning  of  the  one  or  the  other. 

About  40  or  45  years  ago  Clias,  a  shrewd  Swiss  teacher  of 
gymnastics,  came  to  London  and  propounded  the  strange 
sounding,  difficult  to  pronounce,  and  usually  not  understood 
system  of  calisthenics,  a  word  derived  from  KdWog,  beauty, 
and  ffQkvoCf  strength — meaning  exercises  making  the  girl 
beautiful  and  strong ;  his  exercises  have  been  based  on  the 
more  simple  gymnastic  exercises  belonging  to  that  part  of  the 
system  of  Twnen  which  prevailed  at  that  time  in  many  parts 
of  Germany.  I  need  not  add  that  the  teachers  of  calisthenics 
share  in  the  ignorance  of  their  two  rivals — the  representatives 
of  the  present  English  physical  education  —  regarding  all 
matters  connected  with  sanitary  knowledge  (hygiene)  and  the 
knowledge  of  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  various  organs ; 
and  notwithstanding  thb  ignorance,  the  public  is  also  to  such 
a  degree  deficient  in  its  notions  regarding  physical  education 
and  defects,  that,  for  the  sake  or  a  cure,  they  place  their 
children,  with  we^  or  deformed  spines,  or  when  awkward  in 
consequence  of  previous  slight  paralytic  affections,  or  with  a 
high  shoulder,  or  with  any  other  bomly  deficiency,  under  the 
care  of  one  of  the  three  classes  intrusted  with  physic^  education. 
What  the  result  is  may  be  well  imamned ;  sometimes  they  are 
very  serious,  because  ailments  and  deformities  easily  improved 
in  the  beginning  remain  often  chronic  and  incurable. 

In  the  English  army  during  the  last  eight  or  ten  years 
systematised  gymnastics  have  been  introduced ;  but  I  am 
obliged  to  call  it  unscientific,  because  it  is  based  neither  on 
anatomy,  physiology,  nor  hygiene ;  it  developes  merely  brute 
force,  and  does  not  aim  at  harmonious  development  of  mind 
and  body,  and  contains  many  of  the  athletic  exercises  to  the 
character  of  which  I  have  already  alluded. 

If  scientific  physical  education  is  to  be  made  a  branch  of 
national  educatmn.  Parliament  must  pant  a  sum  to  the  school¬ 
master  and  mistress  for  every  pupil  physically  trained ;  several 
standards  adapted  to  the  various  ages  could  be  pointed  out, 
and  according  to  the  proficiency  of  the  pupil  and  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  sanitary  matters  the  teacher  would  be  rewarded.  , 

No  school  should  be  considered  extent  unless  physical 
education  forms  part  of  the  obligatory,  regulp,  and  daily  in¬ 
struction,  and  no  Government  aid  should  be  given  to  any  school 
unless  the  inspector  reports  sufficient  progress  in  this  branch 

of  education.  ...  .  , 

I  will  ^ni«h  my  last  communication  with  practical  sugges¬ 
tion  for  the  introduction  of  the  science  I  am  advocating. 

M.  Roth,  M.D. 

48  Wimpole  Street,  W. 
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CONTRADICTORY  THEORIES  ON  NATIONAL  REPRESENTATION. 

gir, — Will  you  permit  me  to  say  a  single  word  on  certain 
contradictory  theories  involved  in  the  present  condition  of 
ParliamentaiT  representation,  and  held  ny  most  of  the  up¬ 
holders  of  that  system  apparently  without  a  sense  of  their 
incompatibility.  We  all  know  that  this  system  of  national 
representation  is  the  very  basis  of  our  government,  and  the 
keystone  of  our  liberties.  We  also  know  that  this  system 
excludes  more  than  half  the  nation — that  is,  all  the  women. 
If,  as  sooner  or  later  is  not  unlikely,  the  agricultural  labourers 
obtain  the  franchise,  the  governing  class  will  then  be  com¬ 
posed  of  nearly  all  the  men,  the  governed  of  only  all  the 
wnmAn.  Rut  manv  reasons  are  iriven  for  this,  or  rather  many 


f 


the  sincere  opinion  ot  the  assenors.  it  is  tnougni  inai,  wuuo 
in  no  other  case  do  we  trust  one  class  to  legislate  entirely  for 
another  whose  interests  are  in  any  respects  opposed  to  theirs,  it 
may  yet  safely  be  done  for  women,  and  that,  in  this  caw  only, 
the  dominant  class  will  not  abuse  its  absolute  irresponsibility. 

It  is  thought  that,  though  women  are  confessedly  competent 
to  manage  their  own  affairs,  to  vote  for  Municipal  Councils 
and  School  Boards,  and  are  sufficiently  members  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  b^ar  their  part  in  maintaining  the  Govern¬ 
ment  by  payment  of  rates  and  taxes,  they  are  yet  not  compe¬ 
tent  to  take  the  very  smallest  share  in  regulating  these  mattera. 

It  is  thought  that  it  will  unsex  women  once  in  four  or  five 
years  to  exercise  a  choice  as  to  the  man  to  whom,  amongst 
many  others,  is  entrusted  the  control  of  their  own  dearest  and 
most  domestic  interests. 

It  is  thought  that  their  sole  sphere  and  business  is  to  be 
wives  and  mothers,  but  that  they  nave  no  legal  rights  in  either 
capacity ;  that  as  wives  they  are  to  be  simply  subordinate, 
while  as  mothers  their  children  do  not  belong  to  them,  but  to 
the  father  or  anyone  whom  he  may  choose  for  their  guardian. 

It  is  thought  that,  because  many  members  of  the  comfort¬ 
able  classes — that  is,  ladies  in  drawing-rooms — express  them¬ 
selves  as  indifferent  about  the  franchise,  the  wants  and 
grievances  of  some  millions  of  hard-working  women  who  would 
gladly  hail  any  remedy  that  le^slative  enfranchisement  could 
give  them,  may  be  dismiss^  without  a  care. 

It  is  also  thought  that  all  women — the  cleverest,  the  best 
educated,  the  fittest  for  active  work,  the  most  endowed  with 
social  powers — ought  to  be  content  with  being  subjects  only — 
that  is,  obeying  the  laws  and  being  liable  to  punishment  by 
them,  as  well  as  being  protected  where  their  interests  happen 
to  be  the  same  as  mems  rather  than  citizens — that  is,  sharers 
with  men  in  the  highest  cares  and  duties  of  life. 

Finally,  it  is  thought  that,  though  they  belong  to  all  ranks 
and  classes  of  the  nation,  and  are  subject  to  all  the  same  vair- 
ing  infiuences  and  conditions  of  men,  there  is  something  in  the 
mysterious,  inherent,  ineradicable  temperament  of  sex  which 
will  drive  them  all  to  vote  in  one  way,  reactionary  and  revolu¬ 
tionary  both  together,  but  always  a  foolish  and  mischievous 
one. 

I  trust  no  one  will  say  that  I  have  mis-stated  the  arguments 
on  the  other  side.  I  have  indeed  only  used  some  of  the  very 
words  of  our  much-admired  antagonist,  ]Mr.  Gold  win  Smith,  of 
whom  I  have  been  seriously  told  by  a  clever  man  that  “  his 
article  must  be  answered  if  the  movement  is  to  proceed.”  If 
this  letter  is  any  answer,  it  will  be  observed  that  it  is  so  only 
by  stating  the  two  sets  of  opinions  held  at  one  and  the  same 
time  by  the  respectable  body  of  thinkers  to  which  he  belongs. 
But  almost  every  speech  and  writing  of  the  women  who  advo¬ 
cate  this  movement  may  be  regarded  as  a  sufficient  answer. — 
I  am.  Sir,  &c.,  Arabella  Shore. 

March  31. 
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HUME’S  ESSAYS. 

Essays ;  Morale  Political,  and  Literary,  By  David  Hume.  Edited, 
with  Preliminary  Dissertations  and  Notes,  by  T.  H.  Green, 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford  ;  and  T.  H.  Grose, 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Queen’s  College,  Oxford,  Two  Volumes. 
London :  Longmans. 

In  these  two  volumes  wo  have  the  completion  of  the 
Oxford  editors’  new  edition  of  tlio  philosophical  works 
of  the  great  sceptic.  The  now  feature  in  the  previous 
volumes,  which  included  the  “  Treatise  of  Human 
Nature  ’’and  the  “  Dialogues  concerning  Natural  Re¬ 
ligion,”  was  the  critical,  not  to  say  polemical,  examina¬ 
tion  of  Hume’s  main  philosophic  doctrines  by  Mr. 
Green.  The  introduction  to  the  present  volumes  of 
essays  consists  of  a  “  History  of  the  Editions,”  by  Mr. 
Grose,  which,  besides  being  a  careful  and  learned  inquiry 


into  the  changes  introduced  by  the  author  into  the  sue* 
cessive  editions,  gives  us  a  brief  but  exceedingly  in 
tercsting  account  of  the  principal  events  in  Hume4  Hfo 
which  have  a  direct  bearing  on  his  philosophic  produc¬ 
tions.  This  narrative  is  supplemented  by  the  author’s 
short  but  valuable  autobiography,  characteristically 
named  “  My  own  Life,”  as  well  as  by  the  letter  written 
by  Adam  Smith  on  the  death  of  Hume,  and  published 
with  the  autobiography. 

These  Essays,  which  are  a  reprint  of  the  posthumous 
edition  of  1777,  cover  a  great  diversity  of  subjects,  and 
have  unequal  degrees  of  intrinsic  interest.  They*  may 
be  roughly  divided  into  three  classes.  First  of  all  come 
the  philosophical  papers,  which  include  the  “  Enquiry 
concerning  Human  Understanding,”  the  “  Dissertation 
on  the  Passions,”  and  the  “Enquiry  concerning  the 
Principles  of  Morals.”  These  writings  are  modifications 
of  the  doctrines  contained  in  the  “  Treatise,”  though 
they  contain  much  that  is  new,  more  particularly  toe 
famous  chapter  “  Of  Miracles.”  Hume  wished  these 
later  publications  to  be  taken  as  the  embodiment  of  his 
mature  views,  and  complains  that  his  opponents  inva¬ 
riably  go  to  his  youthful  production,  the  “  Treatise  of 
Human  Nature.”  Nevertheless,  the  present  editors 
who  must  be  classed  among  the  most  energetic  of  the 
philosopher’s  opponents,  have  adhered  to  the  plan  of 
attacking  the  author  in  the  first,  fullest,  and  least  reti¬ 
cent  statement  of  his  doctrines.  Whether  the  fact  that 
in  his  later  writings  Hume  kept  back  much  and  modi¬ 
fied  more,  justifies  a  critic  in  confining  his  attention  to 
the  original  work,  may  be  doubted.  This  course  could 
only  be  defended  by  showing  that  the  new  version  con¬ 
tains  no  new  and  confirmatory  arguments,  no  fresh  and 
valuable  aspects  of  the  main  theses.  Mr.  Grose,  in  his 
remarks  on  the  subject  (pp.  38-9),  contents  himself  with 
maintaining  that  the  “  Treatise  ”  must  not  be  ignored. 
Certainly  not ;  but  it  is  one  thing  to  recognise  a  work 
as  an  important,  though  immature,  presentation  of  doc¬ 
trine  ;  another  thing  to  recognise  it  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  later  re-statements. 

The  second  class  of  Essays,  the  Political,  which  Mr, 
Grose  rightly  perhaps  deems  to  be  the  most  important 
element  of  the  volumes,  illustrate  another  direction  of 
Hume’s  thought — that  direction  which  subsequently 
prevailed  in  the  devotion  of  later  years  to  his¬ 
tory.  Further,  they  bring  into  view  the  two 
opposed  phases  of  Hume’s  intellect — the  critical 
or  destructive,  and  the  scientific  or  constructive. 
Whereas,  for  example,  the  curious  paper  on  “The 
Populousness  of  Ancient  Nations  ”  exhibits  the  author’s 
impatience  at  the  easy  credulity  of  the  uninquiring 
mind,  and  his  satisfaction  in  dissolving  the  unsubstantial 
beliefs  that  spring  from  emotional  impulse,  the  essays  on 
“  Politics  a  Science”  is  a  fine  example  of  the  audior’s 
firm  adherence  to  the  cause  of  positive  and  certain  truth. 
The  paper  on  “The  Standard  of  Taste,”  it  may  be  added, 
is  a  still  more  striking  illustration  of  the  positive  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  sceptic’s  mind,  since  he  is  here  maintaining 
the  existence  of  definite  objective  principles  in  a  region 
where  even  common  sense  itself  is  disposed  to  ques¬ 
tion  it. 

The  third  group  of  papers  are  of  a  very  different 
character  from  that  of  either  of  the  preceding  classes, 
being  designed  for  the  entertainment  and  refinement  of 
the  unlearned,  more  particularly  of  ladies.  Hume  an¬ 
nounces  that  it  is  his  intention  to  mediate  between  the 
spheres  of  dry  learning  and  elegant  literature,  and  to 
seek  to  benefit  each  by  bringing  it  in  contact  with  the 
other.  These  papers  are  chiefly  interesting  on  account 
of  the  new  light  they  throw  on  Hume’s  intellectual 
character.  They  illustrate  his  appreciation  for  the 
artistic  side  of  literature,  even  of  that  of  the  most 
abstruse  science,  and  they  prove  that  he  was  quite  as 
much  a  man  of  letters  as  a  philosopher.  They  sug^t 
the  reflection  that  the  thinker  owes  no  little  of  his  philo¬ 
sophical  influence  to  that  elegance  and  ease  of  style  on 
which  he  here  lays  so  great  an  emphasis. 

The  history  of  the  production  of  these  Essays,  to  which 
Mr.  Grose  introduces  us  in  his  interesting  preface,  is 
exceedingly  curious  and  suggestive.  The  first  thing 
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that  strikes  the  reader  in  this  narrative  is  the  remark¬ 
able  precocity  of  this  philosophic  genius.  The 
“Treatise  of  Human  Nature,’*  the  most  systematic 
statement  of  his  philosophic  creed,  was  written  when 
he  was  five-and-twenty.  It  would  be  worth  while, 
perhaps,  to  trace  out  the  points  of  agreement  and  of 
^fference  in  the  early  development  of  Hume  and  of 
John  Mill.  Both  seem  to  have  had  a  powerful  pre¬ 
disposition  to  a  critical  study  of  literature  and  to  in¬ 
dependent  speculation  ;  only  in  Mill’s  case  his  precocious 
intellectual  activity  was  controlled  and  directed  by  a 
painstaking  father,  whereas  in  Hume’s  case  it  was  allowed 
to  run  riot  in  immature  schemes  for  revolutionising 
philosophy.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  as  Mr.  Grose 
points  out,  that  Hume  laid  aside  his  philosophic  work 
so  early  in  life.  Mr.  Grose  suggests  that  the  author 
feels  “  he  had  brought  his  criticism  of  the  philosophy 
of  experience  to  a  point  where  negation  had  done  its 
work,  and  either  he  must  leave  the  subject,  or  else 
attempt  a  reconstruction  ”  (p.  76).  Yet  these  essays 
abundantly  prove  that  Hume’s  intellect  was  hardly  less 
constructive  than  destructive ;  and  the  question  naturally 
arises  whether  his  powers  of  construction  in  metaphysics 
were  not  hampered  by  the  haste  with  which  he  com¬ 
menced  to  publish  his  views,  and  what  kind  of  philo¬ 
sophic  system  he  would  have  left  us  if  his  inquiries  and 
meditations  had  first  of  all  been  carried  to  a  point  of 
higher  perfection.  On  the  other  hand,  one  must  not 
overlook  the  possibility  that  a  more  extensive  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  preceding  systems^ — the  want  of  which  Mr. 
Orote  holds  to  have  been  a  serious  disqualification  in 
Hume — might  have  proved  incompatible  with  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  that  striking  and  compact  fabric  of  thought 
with  which  his  name  will  always  be  associated. 

If  it  is  a  criterion  of  the  truly  philosophic  temper  to 
meet  disappointment  and  adversity  without  perturbation, 
then  Hume  must  be  regarded  as  having  been  in  an  emi- 
nent  degree  a  philosopher.-  It  appears,  indeed,  that 
early  in  life  he  deliberately  set  himself  to  bring  all  the 
more  turbulent  passions  into  submission  to  a  powerful 
volition,  and  his  writings  frequently  show  that  he 
marked  off  in  the  clearest  manner  the  agitating  pas¬ 
sions  from  the  gentle  and  tranquil  emotions,  condemning 
the  former  and  exalting  the  latter.  Of  this  self-control 
Hume  had  abundant  need.  To  begin  with,  he  had  to 
smart  under  that  keenest  of  sufferings — the  humiliation 
of  an  energetic  youthful  ambition.  His  ‘  Treatise,’  as 
is  well  known,  prefaced  on  its  appearance  no  appreciable 
impression.  To  use  Hume’s  own  words,  “  Never  literaiy 
attempt  was  more  unfortunate  than  my  *  Treatise  of 
Human  Nature.’  It  fell  dead-bom  from  the  press^  with¬ 
out  reaching  such  distinction  as  even  to  excite  a  murmur 
among  the  zealots.” — (‘  My  Own  Life,’  p.  2.)  A  similar 
disregard  awaited  the  ‘Enquiry  Concerning  Human 
Understanding,’  in  which  he  sought  to  recast,  in  a  more 
attractive  shape,  the  first  part  of  the  ‘  Treatise,’  and  also 
the  ‘Enquiry  Concerning  the  Principles  of  Morals,’ 
which,  in  the  author’s  own  opinion,  was  of  all  his 
writings,  “  historical,  philosophical,  or  literary,  incom¬ 
parably  the  best.”  It  is  not  veir  likely  that  his  success 
in  the  ‘Political  and  other  Essays  ’compensated  him  for  so 
galling  a  failure  in  that  high  region  of  ambition  into 
which  he  bad  first  of  all  chosen  to  throw  himself.  We 
know  from  a  letter  quoted  by  Mr.  Grose  (p.  36)  that 
Hume  long  repented  his  precipitation  in  publishing  his 
speculations ;  and  though  he  himself  tells  us  in  the 
autobiography  that,  owing  to  the  elasticity  of  his  tem¬ 
per,  he  soon  recovered  from  his  failure,  it  is  probable,  as 
Mr,  Grose  suggests,  that  this  was  a  case  in  which  his 
habit  of  schooling  his  temper  was  put  to  the  severest 
trial. 

The  kind  of  reception  which  Hume’s  treatises  on 
Morality  and  Religion  met  with  when  they  succeeded 
in  securing  a  hearing  was  doubtless  anything  but  dis¬ 
agreeable  to  Hume.  To  face  the  hot  blasts  of  theological 
prejudice  must,  one  supposes,  have  been  positively 
pleasant  after  having  endured  the  chill  atmosphere  of  a 
contemptuous  neglect.  The  account  of  the  opinions 
commonly  entertained  by  Hume’s  orthodox  contempo¬ 
raries  respecting  his  writings  with  which  Mr.  Grose 


here  ^  supplies  us,  is  amusing  perhaps,  but  scarcely 
edifying.  All  admirers  of  what  is  sincere  and  courageous 
will  turn  from  the  denunciations  of  theological  doctors, 
from  the  commiserations  of  the  fervid  Wesley,  and 
from  the  sonorous  platitudes  in  which  Dr.  Johnson 
gives  voice  to  shocked  common  sense,  to  the  un¬ 
adorned  yet  eloquent  tribute  of  praise  which  is  paid  to  the 
great  sceptic  by  no  less  dignified  a  personage  than  a 
Scotch  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy.  We  refer  to  the 
letter  which  Dr.  Adam  Smith  appended  to  Hume’s 
autobiography,  which  he  undertook  to  edit.  One  could 
wish  that  all  who  are  so  freely  treated  with  alarming 
and  harrowing  pictures  of  the  death-bed  of  the  unbe¬ 
lieving  might  read  the  refreshing  narrative  of  Hume’s 
last  days  supplied  by  this  letter,  which  contains  a  brief 
account  of  the  philosopher’s  peaceful  departure  by  his 
physician.  Dr.  Black. 

There  are  other  points  of  interest  in  the  history  of 
Hume’s  literary  life  with  which  Mr.  Grose  here  furnishes 
us.  Very  curious,  for  example,  are  the  alterations  which 
appear  in  successive  editions  of  the  Essays,  proving,  as 
the  editor  points  out,  Hume’s  keen  attention  to  the  ele¬ 
gances  of  style,  and  his  perseverance  in  ridding  himself 
of  everything  like  unoouthness  and  harshness  of  manner. 
But  we  have  doubtless  said  enough  to  show  that  this 
reprint  of  the  Essays  is  executed  with  praiseworthy 
learning  and  care,  and  should  be  welcomed  by  every 
student  either  of  philosophy  or  of  literature. 

James  Sully. 


MOUNTAIN  WARFARE. 

Mountain  Warfare,  illustrated  by  the  Campaign  of  1799  in 
Siwitterland.  By  Miyor-Oeneral  Shadvrell,  C.B.  London; 
Henry  S.  King  and  Co. 

Although  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  the  English  army 
will  ever  be  called  upon  to  defend  the  mountains  of 
Wales  or  Scotland  against  an  invader,  in  other  parts  of 
the  empire  the  duty  might  have  to  be  performed  at  a 
moment’s  notice.  Taking  India  alone,  and  looking  at 
the  frontiers  of  that  country,  chains  of  mountains  will 
be  found  forming  the  strongest  ramparts  on  every  side 
except  where  the  peninsula  is  washed  by  the  ocean. 
This  being  the  case,  the  question  remains  as  to  the  best 
method  of  utilising  these  rocky  barriers  that  appear  to 
have  been  erected  by  Nature  to  guard  the  soft  sunny 
plains  of  Hindostan  against  the  fierce  hordes  who  people 
the  frozen  steppes  of  Central  Asia.  A  reply  to  this 
momentous  query  will  be  found  in  Geneml  Shadwell’s 
valuable  work  on  the  military  operations  carried  on  in 
Switzerland  during  the  year  1799.  On  the  one  side, 
Massema  and  other  French  Revolutionary  generals 
strove  to  prevent  the  allied  forces  breaking  through  into 
France,  which,  once  the  Alps  were  passed,  would  be  at 
the  invaders’  mercy.  On  the  other,  the  Archduke 
Charles,  Marshal  Suwarow  and  General  Korsakow,  at 
the  head  of  greatly  superior  forces,  hurled  themselves 
against  the  defenders  of  the  passes  without  other  effect 
than  to  be  beaten  back  time  after  time.  It  was 
not,  however,  the  greater  strength  of  the  French 
positions  that  enabled  Massena  to  hold  his  own  fairly 
against  the  swarming  masses  of  the  enemy,  and  eventu¬ 
ally  to  drive  him  back,  crushed  and  defeated,  across  the 
Rhine.  Nor,  man  for  man,  were  the  Revolutionary 
troops  superior  to  the  Imperialists,  while  their  numbers 
were  far  less.  But  in  two  important  points  the^ 
possessed  manifest  advantage.  In  the  first  place,  their 
generals  were  united  for  a  common  object,  that  of  defeat¬ 
ing  the  foe  whenever  and  wherever  met ;  in  the  second, 
these  leaders  possessed  especial  skill  in  mountain  war¬ 
fare,  and  knew  how  to  make  the  most  of  the  compara¬ 
tively  scanty  forces  under  their  command.  Exactly  the 
opposite  state  of  things  was  seen  in  the  allied  camp, 
especially  after  the  first  battle  of  Zurich.  Up  to  that 
date,  the  campaign  had  continued  with  varying  success, 
eventually,  however,  inclining  to  the  side  of  the  in¬ 
vaders,  who,  after  taking  possession  of  the  Orisons,  and 
recapturing  the  St.  GotKard,  at  last  compelled  M^s^na 
to  evacuate  Zurich,  after  fighting  for  two  da^s  in  its 
defence.  It  was  at  this  juncture  that  political  con- 
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Biderations  interfered  with  the  plan  of  operations  designed 
by  that  able  strategist  the  Archduke  Charles  for  the 
next  campaign.  The  victorious  career  of  Suwarow  in 
Italy  haa  alarmed  both  England  and  Austria  more 
than  the  partially  successful  stand  made  by  the  French 
troops  in  Switzerland.  Those  who  swayed  English 
councils  at  this  time  felt  uneasy  lest  the  Russian 
Marshal  should  establish  a  permanent  settlement  at  some 
Italian  port,  and  thus  threaten  England’s  supremacy  in 
the  Mediterranean.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Austrians, 
regarding  Italy  as  their  own  appanage,  saw  with  con¬ 
sternation  province  after  province  occupied  by  the 
Russians.  So,  instead  of  giving  the  control  of  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  field  to  one  responsible  commander,  the 
Allies  determined  on  shifting  their  generals  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  political  considerations.  The  Archduke,  who 
had  proved  himself  an  adept  in  mountain  warfare,  was 
despatched  to  assume  an  offensive  position  on  the  Lower 
Rhine,  and  Suwarow,  who  had  no  experience  of  hill 
fighting,  went  to  take  command  in  Switzerland.  From 
tliat  moment  the  fate  of  the  campaign  was  sealed. 
Massena  lost  not  a  moment  in  taking  the  initiative ;  and 
by  a  series  of  able  combinations,  admirably  carried  out 
under  the  superintendence  of  Lecourbe  and  Molitor,  he 
succeeded  in  dislocating  the  plan  of  operations  devised 
by  Suwarow  for  the  conquest  of  Switzerland.  But 
while  giving  Massena  and  the  other  French  generals 
every  credit  for  consummate  skill,  there  seems  no 
question  that  their  ultimate  success  resulted,  in  a  great 
measure,  from  the  heroism  of  the  Revolutionary  soldiery. 
This,  in  effect,  constituted  the  greatest  advantage  pos¬ 
sessed  by  the  French  over  their  antagonists.  On  the 
one  hand,  was  a  small  army,  knit  together  in  an  indis¬ 
soluble  band  by  a  spirit  of  ardent  patriotism,"  and 
determined  rather  to  die  amid  the  icy  fastnesses  of  the 
Alps  than  permit  their  hated  foes  to  set  foot  on  the 
sacred  soil  of  France.  On  the  other,  were  hordes  of 
more  mercenaries,  fighting  for  they  knew  not  what,  bound 
together  by  no  common  purpose,  in  some  cases  hating 
one  another  more  than  their  joint  enemy,  and  moved  to 
action  only  that  their  deaths  might  enable  certain 
kings  and  princes  to  compass  their  private  ends.  Goneral 
Shf^well’s  graphic  narrative,  while  preserving  strict 
impartiality,  is  replete  with  deeds  of  heroism  performed 
by  those  raw  conscripts  whom  the  savage  Suwarow  ex¬ 
pected  to  brush  away  from  his  path  like  so  many  midges. 
Thus,  when  four  companies  posted  by  Molitor  in  front 
of  Glarus  found  themselves  suddenly  surrounded  by  an 
Austrian  battalion,  they  cut  their  way  through  the 
opposing  ranks  and  rejoined  their  chief,  who  himself  had 
just  before  narrowly  escaped  capture.  What  followed  is 
best  told  in  Geueml  Shadwell’s  own  words  : — 


loss  from  the  predicament  into  which  his  foolhardy 
sumption  had  betrayed  him.  After  giving  up  Ziinch 
without  a  blow,  he  was  so  harassed  during  his  march 
to  the  Rhine  that  his  force  is  computed  to  have  lost 
8,000  killed  and  wounded,  100  guns,  a  large  number  of 
prisoners,  and  the  military  chest.  In  fact,  Jomini  the 
Archduke  Charles,  and  Rocquancourt  agree  that  if 
Massena  had  made  full  use  of  his  opportunity,  the  entire 
Russian  army  must  have  laid  down  their  arms.  As  it 
was,  not  only  did  their  loss  amount  to  more  than  a 
third  of  the  force  brought  into  the  field  by  Korsakow 
but  the  remainder  were  rendered  incapable  of  taking 
their  appointed  part  in  Suwarow’s  plan  of  operations 
for  the  subjugation  of  Switzerland  by  the  loss  of  their 
artillery  and  materiel  of  war.  This,  however,  was  but 
one  instance  of  the  triumphant  success  that  crowned 
the  heroic  efforts  of  the  Revolutionary  soldiers.  All 
along  the  line,  the  Allied  armies  suffered  crushing  def^t 
at  the  hands  of  their  despised  foe,  so  that  when  Su¬ 
warow  at  last  commenced  his  movement  on  Switzerlandj 
the  troops  on  which  he  relied  for  co-operation,  after 
crossing  the  St.  Gothard,  were  far  distant  from  their 
proper  positions.  Two  pictures,  taken  from  the  work 
before  us,  will  serve  to  show  the  difference  of  spirit 
animating  the  contending  hosts.  This  is  General  Shad- 
well’s  description  of  what  occurred  in  the  Russian  army 
when  brought  face  to  face  with  the  St.  Gothard. 


At  the  sight  of  these  elevated  and  snow-capped  heights,  covered 
with  eternal  glaciers  and  rocks  bristling  with  soldiers,  the  Kossisni 
were  terror-stricken.  Deaf  for  a  moment  to  the  voice  of  their 
leaders,  whom  they  usually  regarded  with  almost  servil  e  respect, 
they  refused  to  advance. 

At  this  juncture  Suwarow,  liastening  to  the  spot,  reproached  his 
soldiers  for  their  cowardice  and  disob^ience.  His  efforts  were  of 
no  avail.  Then  causing  a  grave  to  be  dug  in  the  middle  of  the 
road,  he  laid  himself  in  it,  exclaiming,  “^ver  me  with  earth: 
you  are  no  longer  my  children ;  I  am  no  longer  your  father.  Then 
is  nothing  for  me  but  to  die ;  buiy  me  here.”  The  Riissian  grena¬ 
diers,  ashamed  and  affected  at  witnessing  the  heroic  despair  of  the 
old  man,  who  had  so  frequently  led  them  to  victory,  surrounded  him 
in  crowds,  kissed  his  hands,  and  demanded  with  loud  cries  permis¬ 
sion  to  escalade  the  St.  Gothard. 


Thus  reunited,  the  French  brigade  repulsed  the  attacks  of  the 
Austrians  all  the  day  and  part  of  the  night.  When  the  ammuni¬ 
tion  was  becoming  exhausted,  Molitor  had  an  enormous  quantity  of 
largo  stones  and  masses  of  rocks  placed  in  front  of  the  position. 
The  Austrians,  being  under  the  impression  that  they  could  easily 
wrest  it  from  a  body  of  men  worn  out  by  fatigue,  commenced  at 
daylight  of  the  30th  to  escalade  the  position  with  loud  shouts.  They 
were  permittid  to  ascend  three-fourths  of  the  slope,  when  the 
masses  of  rock  that  had  been  collected  were  rolled  down  upon 
them.  Austrians  and  Swiss,  crushed  by  this  avalanche  of  stones, 
were  overthrown.  Molitor  seized  the  fitting  moment,  and  descend¬ 
ing  rapidly,  at  the  charge  won  the  position  of  Nettstall. 


But  it  was  when  the  redoubtable  Suwarow  appeared 
on  the  scene  of  action,  fresh  from  his  career  of  conquest 
in  Southern  Italy,  that  the  Revolutionary  soldiery  showed 
tlie  sterling  stuff  of  which  a  patriotic  army  is  composed. 
“  Proud  of  their  recent  victories  over  the  Turks,”  writes 
General  Shadwell,  “  and  imbued  with  an  undue  contempt 
for  the  Revolutionary  armies,  which  they  had  derived 
from  the  French  emigrants,  and  consequently  for  the 
Austrians  as  well,  the  Russian  soldiers  and  their  chiefs 
were  alike  presumptuously  blind.”  Dearly  they  paid  for 
this  overweening  conceit  in  their  own  prowess.  Before 
long,  Korsakow,  surprised  at  the  Limmat,  wliich,  in  his 
presumption,  he  had  left  comparatively  uiignard^,  was 
in  full  retreat,  instead  of  fulfilling  his  vainglorious 
boast  that,  at  the  end  of  the  very  first  engagement,  he 
would  send  Massena  to  St.  Petersburg  as  a  specimen 
of  Republicanism.  Nor  did  ho  escape  without  severe 


Compare  this  with  what  happened  when  Leconrbe^ 
having  allowed  himself  to  be  caught  between  Suwarow 
and  Rosenberg  in  the  valley  of  Reuss,  disbanded  his 
men  with  directions  to  cross  the  stupendous  heights 
between  the  valley  of  Urseren  and  that  of  Geschenen, 
and  to  mlly  below  the  Devil’s  Bridge.  In  saying  that 
“  only  troops  accustomed  to  mountain  warfare,  under  a 
consummate  leader,  could  have  performed  such  a  des¬ 
perate  movement  with  success,”  General  Shadwell 
scarcely  does  full  justice  to  the  merits  of  the  case.  The 
best  disciplined  soldiers  in  the  world  under  the  ablest 
commander  could  not  be  safely  trusted  to  find  their  own 
way  over  snow-covered  mountains  unless  they  were 
imbued  with  ardent  patriotism.  This  it  was,  more  than 
consummate  generalship  or  perfect  discipline,  that  enabled 
the  French  Revolutionary  troops  constantly  to  achieve 
victory  where  defeat  appeared  certain.  Fighting  sternly, 
resolutely  for  the  freedom  and  purity  of  that  dear 
native  land  which  was  but  freshly  rid  of  the  corruption 
that  accompanies  kings,  these  poor  raw  conscripts 
proved  more  than  a  match  for  the  trained  legions  of 
Europe,  so  long  as  they  were  inspired  by  the  true  revo¬ 
lutionary  spirit.  When  that  died  out,  giving  place  to 
the  vulgar  lust  of  conquest  which  forms  the  pastime  of 
princes,  they  fell  to  the  same  level  as  their  foes,  and  in 
their  turn  were  defeated  by  men  fighting  for  freedom. 
To  such  as  care  to  read  the  heroic  struggle  made  by  the 
French  people  against  a  monarchical  cabal,  as  well  as 
to  the  military  student  who  desires  to  make  himself 
acquainted  with  the  theory  and  practice  of  mountain 
warfare,  we  heartily  commend  the  graphic  work  under 


review. 


HARRY  HEATHCOTE  OF  GANGOIL. 

Harry  Heathcote  of  GangoU :  a  Tale  of  Australian  Bush 
By  Anthony  Trollope.  Low  and  Co. 

This  novel  of  Mr.  Trollope’s  possesses  the  double 
merit  of  l^ing  short  and  extremely  interesting ;  but  we 
should  think  he  would  have  encountered  some  difficulty 
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if  he  had  tried  to  get  it  published  under  the  auspices  of  neglect  of  duty  and  attempt  to  earn  double  wages, 'and 
an  emigration  agency.  It  professes  to  give  a  faithful  pointed  out  to  him  that  ho  was  a  swiudler,  whereupon 


an  emigration  agency,  it  proiosses  to  give  a  laitwnl  pointed  ont  to  him  that  he  was  a  swindler,  whereupon 
picture  of  the  society  of  the  Queensland  “  bush,”  and  of  the  man  lea  in  high  dudgeon.  At  Boolabong,  in  the 
the  struggle  for  existence  among  the  various  members  neighbourhood  of  Gangoil,  lived  some  small  squatters  of 
of  that  society  which,  although  Hmited,  is  still  sufficiently  questionable  honesty,  and  these  Heathcote  treated  with 
large  to  contain  antagonistic  interests.  The  five  prin-  open  contempt,  “  as  the  dirt  beneath  his  feet.”  In  a 
cipal  elements  that  take  an  active  part  in  hir.  Trollope  s  few  years'  time  things  came  to  a  crisis.  The  maloon* 
story  are  squatters,  free-selectors,  hired  workmen;  tents  met  together,  and  resolved  that  Heathcote  had 
thieves,  and  mosquitos.  Of  these  the  mosquitos  are  the  carried  himself  so  high  that  ho  could  no  longer  be  tolo- 
only  animated  creatures  that  seem  thoroughly  to  enjoy  rated,  and  must  be  put  down.  They  conspired  to  bum 
life.  Next  to  them  come  the  thieves,  whoso  policy  it  him  out.  Their  plot  was  to  set  fire  to  the  long  grass  on 
seems  to  be  to  “squat”  on  a  small  leasehold  pro-  the  run  of  Boolabong,  when  the  wind  was  blowing 
perty,  and  to  make  that  a  basis  of  operations  for  stealing  towards  Heathcote's  land ;  and  their  plot  would  havo 
the  sheep  and  cattle  of  their  neighbours.  The  danger  of  succeeded  but  for  the  unexpected  intervention  of  a 
detection  and  imprisonment  or  hanging  is  a  certain  free-selector,  whom  also  Heathcote  had  done  his  best  to 
drawback  to  the  charms  of  this  easy  life,  but  that. is  so  convert  into  a  bitter  enemy.  Mr.  Medlicott  was  an 
slight  in  a  thinly  peopled  country  that  the  squatter,  Hnglish  emigrant,  who  had  come  out  to  Queensland  to 
whose  notions  of  property  are  primitive  and  elementary  make  a  subsistence  or  a  fortune  by  sugar-growing, 
as  those  of  Paley's  pig^n,  might  be  ideally  happy  but  He  had  incurred  Heathcote's  ill-will,  in  the  first  place, 
for  his  rivals  the  mosquitos.  When,  however,  we  ascend  by  being  a  free-selector,  who  had  bought  a  small  por- 
in  the  scale  of  Queensland  society,  we  have  a  painful  tion  of  the  huge  extent  of  the  run  of  Gangoil.  This 
illustration  of  the  cares  of  greatness,  and  of  the  advan-  original  ofience  was  bad  enough  in  Heathcote's  eyes, 
twrfts  for  happiness  possessed  by  those  at  the  bottom  of  I  but  it  was  a^c^vated  when  Medlicott  took  into  his 


t^es  for  happiness  possessed  by  those  at  the  bottom  of 
the  ladder.  As  Mr.  Trollope  does  not  make  us  acquainted 
with  more  than  one  squatter  and  one  free-selector,  we  can¬ 
not  estimate  their  relative  facilities  for  leading  a  tolerable 


but  it  was  aggravated  when  Medlicott  took  into  his 
service  the  man  Nokes,  whom  Heathcote  had  pitched 
over  his  gate  and  dismissed.  Further,  when  Heathcote 
called  to  remonstrate  against  this,  and  to  express 
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existence.  But  certainly  if  all  Queensland  squatters  are  in  his  suspicions  that  Nokes  meant  to  do  him  a  mischief. 
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the  same  position  as  Harry  Heathcote  of  Gangoil,  and  have 
the  same  happy  temperament  for  adding  to  their  natural 
difficulties,  their  lot  is  not  much  to  be  envied.  The 
nominal  occupier  of  120,000  acres  of  “  bush,”  and  owner 
of  countless  flocks  of  sheep,  Heathcote  has  no  friends 
but  his  wife  and  sister-in-law,  who  live  with  him  in  his 
solitude,  and  such  of  his  hired  labourers  as  he  can 
attach  to  his  person.  His  neighbours,  the  free-selectors 
and  smaller  squatters,  are  bis  natural  enemies.  The 
free-selectors  buy  from  the  Government  the  choicest 


Medlicott  received  his  remonstrances  coldly,  cross- 
examined  him  as  to  his  grounds  of  suspicion,  and  failed 
to  see  why  a  man  who  had  been  dismissed  by  one 
master  should  be  cut  off  from  all  employment  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  two  men  had  parted  after  this 
interview  with  mutual  disgust,  Heathcote  thinking 
Medlicott  a  foolish  theorist  who  had  come  out  from 
England  with  his  cut-and-dry  notions,  and  expected 
them  to  apply  in  the  bush  ;  and  Medlicott,  setting  down 
Heathcote,  from  the  brusqueness  of  his  manner  and  the 


parts  of  his  vast  leasehold,  and  the  smaller  squatters  arbitrary  nature  of  his  request,  as  a  conceited  ill-con* 
prey  upon  his  dispersed  stock.  And  these  represent  ditioned  cur.  Medlicott,  therefore,  was  the  last  man 
only  his  smaller  anxieties.  His  great  enemy  is  fire,  from  whom  Heathcote  could  expect  assistance  in  meet- 
In  the  hot  season,  the  wood  and  grass  upon  his  farm  ing  the  conspiracy  against  him.  Yet  it  was  by  this 
are  as  dry  as  tinder ;  and  be  lives  in  daily  apprehension  hated  free-selector’s  help  that  he  was  able  in  the  end  to 
that  a  match  inadvertently  thrown  away  by  a  careless  triumph  over  all  his  enemies. 

smoker,  or  applied  by  a  malicious  enemy,  may  raise  a  We  suspected  Mr.  Trollope  at  first  of  trying  to  point 
conflagration  which  in  one  night  would  make  him  a  a  moral  in  favour  of  the  rough  masterful  uncompromising 
ruined  man.  ways  of  his  hero.  Heathcote's  suspicions,  though  he 

An  enemy  in  the  bush  is  provided  with  a  frightful  instm-  could  say  so  little  to  justify  them  in  cross-examination, 
ment  in  the  ease  with  which  it  is  possible  to  kindle  a  de-  turn  out  in  the  end  to  be  right ;  and  it  might  appear  to 
stmetive  fire.  True,  fire-raising  in  the  bush  is  a  crime  that  those  who  look  for  a  moral  beneath  an  artist's  work, 
means  hanging  if  detected ;  but  a  man  cannot  be  hanged  that  Mr.  Trollope  had  held  up  this  robust  self-willed 
on  mere  suspicion,  and  proof  in  such  circumstances  can  squatter  as  a  model  for  the  admiration  of  his  country- 


rarely  be  obtained.  It  is  clearly  a  squatter’s  interest  to 
make  as  few  enemies  ns  possible  in  a  wilderness  where 
the  law  can  afford  little  protection,  and  the  individual 
must  trust  chiefly  to  his  own  precautions  for  security 
against  violence.  Now  Mr.  Trollope’s  hero,  Heathcote 
of  Gangoil,  unfortunately  for  himself,  had  a  kind  of 
alacrity  in  making  enemies.  A  timid,  scrupulous,  con¬ 
templative  man  would  necessarily  be  unequal  to  the 


men,  and  a  light  to  guide  them  to  success.  But  on  closer 
examination,  we  see  after  all  that  Heathcote’s  masterful 
behaviour  and  obstinate  pursuit  of  his  own  hardy  in¬ 
stincts  would  have  ended  in  utter  failure  but  for  an 
accident  to  which  his  robust  energies  in  no  way  con¬ 
tributed.  Medlicott’s  real  motive  for  taking  a  kindlier 
view  of  his  pig-headed  neighbour  was  not  that  he  recog¬ 
nised  the  man’s  honest  intentions,  or  was  overborne  by 


exigences  of  a  squatter’s  situation,  which  is  obviously  his  force  of  will,  but  simply  that  he  had  fallen  in  love 
a  school  for  the  active  virtues,  and  Heathcote  was  the  with  his  wife’s  sister.  This  provision  of  a  natural 
reverse  of  timid.  He  was  robust,  active,  and  something  motive  completes  the  artistic  symmetry  of  a  well- written 
more.  Mr.  Trollope  describes  him  as  an  imperious,  mas-  novel,  and  redeems  the  novelist  from  all  suspicion  of 
terful  man,  resolved  to  see  with  his  own  eyes,  and  to  have  trying  to  preach  a  somewhat  vulgar  sermon.  Heath- 
ms  own  way ;  impatient  of  advice  and  opposition,  de-  cote  is  the  hero  of  the  novel ;  but  Medlicott,  who  com- 


J^us  of  acting  always  with  straightforward  justice,  bines  with  enterprise  and  pluck  a  reasonable  amount  of 
but  determined  not  to  put  up  with  one  iota  short  of  his  caution,  seems  rather  to  be  his  exemplar  for  the 


rights ;  disposed,  too,  withal,  to  suspect  that  other  peo- 
^e  were  not  quite  so  honest  in  their  motives  as  himself. 
He  wore  a  look  in  his  features  which  friends  called  firm- 


emigrant. 


^88,  strangers  obstinacy,  and  enemies  pig-headed  ness. 
Heathcote  soon  succeeded  in  making  dangerous  ene¬ 
mies  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gangoil.  One  of  his  men 
got  drunk,  refused  to  obey  orders,  and  was  insolent  to 


STUDIES  FROM  GENOESE  HISTORY. 


Studies  from  Genoese  History.  By  Colonel  O.  B.  Malleeon,  CB.I. 
London  :  LongmAne  and  Co.  1875. 

Italian  history  is  a  very  tempting  subject  to  the 
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^e  women  of  the  house ;  whereupon  Heathcote  pitched  literary  amateur,  but  is  beset  with  many^  and  gr^t 
mm  over  his  gate,  and  when  he  returned  next  day  re-  dangers  to  him.  The  number  of  travellers  in  Italy  in- 
fu^d  to  re-admit  him  to  his  service.  Another  man,  creases  every  year,  and  a  certain  proportion  of  them  is 
^hom  he  had  hired  to  watch  against  fire,  left  his  post  every  year  stirred  by  the  sight  of  some  special  town  or 
mid  employed  himself  in  barking  trees,  for  which  he  building  to  make  a  few  enquiries  about  its  past  histOTy. 
paid  separately.  Heathcote  caught  him  in  this  It  is  highly  creditable  to  these  enterprising  spirits  th  at 
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thej  should  consider  the  information  so  gained  to  be 
extremely  interesting.  Frequently  on  returning  home 
they  develop  a  taste  for  research  and  buy  a  Sismondi. 
This  again  is  most  praiseworthy,  but  there  is  no  necessity 
for  writing  a  book  on  the  strength  of  having  read  Sismondi. 
Probably  the  ordinary  educated  Englishman  is  pro¬ 
foundly  convinced  that  when  he  has  reached  the  age  of 
thirty  he  knows  something,  at  all  events,  about  every¬ 
thing  that  is  worth  knowing  about.  When  suddenly  he 
comes  across  such  a  subject  as  Italian  history  his  sur¬ 
prise  is  great  that  he  did  not  know  anything  about  it 
TOfore.  He  concludes  that  so  interesting  a  subject  ought 
to  be  more  generally  known,  and  so  sets  forth  upon  a 
career  of  research,  from  which  he  emerges  prepared  to 
enlighten  the  ignorant. 

Such  seems  to  have  been  the  process  which  induced 
Colonel  Malleson  to  write  his  ‘  Studies  in  Genoese 
History.’  He  writes  his  preface  in  the  tone  of  a  man 
of  general  information  who  had  suddenly  become  con¬ 
scious  of  a  lacuna  which  he  had  manfully  resolved  to 
fill.  It  never  seems  to  have  struck  him  that  a  praise¬ 
worthy  attempt  to  supply  one’s  own  ignorance  is  neither 
the  best  motive  nor  the  best  preparation  for  writing  a 
book. 


The  difficulty  I  experienced  [he  tells  us  pompously]  in  1872  in 
obtaining  in  a  concise  form,  from  any  English  work,  information 
regarding  the  political  history  of  Genoa,  and  the  men  who  had 
moulded  her  destiny,  induced  me  to  devote  a  considerable  portion  of 
my  leisure,  after  my  return  to  India,  tn  a  study  of  the  subject. 
With  this  object  in  view,  before  I  left  Europe,  I  provided  myself 
with  the  autnorities  likely  to  assist  me  in  my  research. 


Put  into  other  words,  this  means  that  Colonel  Mal¬ 
leson  bought  a  few  books  on  Genoese  history,  carried 
them  off  to  India,  read  them  for  his  own  instruction, 
and  now  feels  bound  to  give  the  public  the  result  of  his 
reading. 

It  is  to  be  wished  that  he  had  gone  farther,  and  told 
us  his  motives  for  the  selection  of  his  subject.  Why 
does  he  choose  the  'political  history  of  Genoa  solely  ? 
What  does  he  conceive  to  have  been  the  general  course 
of  the  political  development  of  Genoa?  What  was 
Genoa’s  destiny,  and  how  does  he  distinguish  the  men 
who  moulded  it  ?  We  hear  nothing  on  any  of  these 
points.  It  gives  us  a  cold  shudder  when  we  turn  to 
the  opening  of  the  book  and  find  ourselves  plunged  at 
once  in  medias  res.  “  In  the  year  1528  Andrea  Doria 
transferred  the  suzerainty  of  Genoa  from  Fran9ois  I. 
of  France  to  Charles  V.  of  Spain.” 

If  the  book  is  meant  to  popularise  Genoese  history 
it  will  hardly  succeed  when  it  presupposes  such  a  vast 
extent  of  previous  knowledge.  The  ignorant  inquirer 
must  shrink  back  disheartened  by  such  a  sentence. 
The  reader  who  has  any  historical  knowledge  is  puzzled 
to  know  why  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  is  called  Charles  V. 
of  Spain,  and  why,  if  he  is  to  be  looked  upon  solely  as 
King  of  Spain,  ho  is  called  Charles  while  Francis  I.  is 
called  Fran9ois.  But  this  bewilderment  increases  as 
the  book  goes  on.  Chronological  order  is  entirely  dis¬ 
regarded.  After  beginning  in  the  year  1528  we  find 
ouraelves  at  page  168  brought  back  to  the  year  1191. 
If  it  were  not  for  the  painstaking  dreariness  with  which 
Colonel  Malleson  writes  throughout,  we  should  suspect 
that  he  wished  to  begin  with  the  plums  so  as  to  induce 
US  to  swallow  the  dough  afterwards  in  hopes  of  finding 
some  more.  He  begins  with  the  episode  of  the  Con¬ 
spiracy  of  Gian  Luigi  Fiesco,  which  is  at  least  dramatic 
in  detail,  and  is  to  some  extent  familiarised  by  Schiller’s 
play  to  many  w  ho  know  nothing  about  Genoa.  Can  it 
be  that  Schiller’s  trai?e<lv  w'as  the  occa.sion  of  tnrnincf 


be  that  Schiller’s  trage<ly  was  the  occasion  of  turning 
Colonel  Malleson’s  mind  to  the  “  political  history  of 
Genoa?  ” 


We  are  led  to  this  supposition  because  the  book  bears 
such  clear  traces  of  having  grow  n  with  the  author’s  know, 
ledge.  After  giving  a  rather  tame  narrative  of  the 
conspiracy  of  Fiesco,  about  which  by  the  way  the 
English  reader  could  have  obtained  full  information 
without  Colonel  Malleson,  as  Mr.  Trollope  has  written 
a  book  about  it,  Colonel  Malleson  gives  a  short 
account  of  the  life  of  Jacopo  Bonfadio.  He  does  this, 
he  tells  ns,  that  he  might  not  “  omit  all  reference  to  the 


literary  condition  of  the  proud  city,  at  a  period  of  appa. 
rcntly  settled  prosperity.”  But  Bonfadio  was  nota 
very  good  character  to  choose  for  this  purpose.  He  was 
bom  near  Brescili ;  his  literary  life  was  spent  at  Rome 
and  Padua ;  only  from  1545  to  1550  was  he  Professor 
of  Philosophy  at  Genoa.  No  attempt  is  made  to  group 
other  literary  men  around  him,  or  to  give  us  any  info^ 
mation  about  the  state  of  knowledge  in  his  time.  A 
barren  list  of  his  writings  is  put  before  ns,  and  crifci. 
cisms  upon  them  are  quoted  from  Bayle  and  Mazzachelli. 
The  real  reason  why  he  is  chosen  for  mention  seems  to 
be  that  he  is  the  chronicler  of  the  conspiracy  of  Fiesco. 
Colonel  Malleson  had  to  read  him  for  his  account  of 
that ;  and  as  knowledge  is  much  too  precious  to  be 
thrown  away,  he  has  served  up  Bonfadio  as  a  type  of 
the  literary  life  of  Genoa. 

The  next  study,  of  Sampiero  da  Bastelica,  is  about  a 
less  hackneyed  subject,  and  one  in  which  Colonel 
Malleson  is  more  at  home.  Sampiero  was  the  hero  of 
the  Corsican  revolt  against  Genoa  in  1551,  and  in  nar- 
rating  a  campaign  Colonel  Malleson  shows  a  soldier’s 
sympathy,  and  becomes  less  stiff*  and  formal.  The  self- 
conscious  and  self-complacent  student  for  a  while  gives 
way  to  the  tactician,  and  our  interest  is  aroused.  But 
conspiracies  seem  to  have  a  fatal  fascination ;  and  we 
are  carried  back  again  to  an  account  of  the  fntile 
attempt  of  Vachero  in  1628  to  subvert  the  constitution 
of  Genoa,  and  hand  over  the  city  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy. 

This  accounts  for  the  half  of  the  book ;  so  far  we 
have  had  stories  interesting  enough  in  themselves,  but 
badly  told,  with  an  entire  want  of  intelligence  as  to  their 
bearings.  The  last  half  of  the  book  is  hopelessly 
dreary.  It  consists  of  a  genealogical  sketch  of  the 
families  of  the  Doria,  the  Grimaldi,  the  Fieschi,  and  the 
Spinola.  This  would  be  creditable  as  part  of  the  note¬ 
book  of  a  man  getting  up  the  subject,  but  is  unutterably 
bald  and  crude  as  an  account  of  Genoese  history.  In 
fact.  Colonel  Malleson  has  no  feeling  whatever  for  the 
history  of  an  Italian  Republic.  He  does  not  see  in 
what  its  greatness  lay,  or  how  it  developed.  The  most 
interesting  point  about  Genoa  is  the  growth  of  its  com¬ 
merce.  We  are  told  nothing  about  the  Crusades,  and 
the  way  in  which  they  opened  out  to  Genoa  commerce 
with  the  East.  The  bitter  rivalry  between  Genoa  and 
Venice  for  commercial  supremacy  dwindles  down  to  a 
series  of  battles  under  the  leadership  of  a  Doria  or  a 
Grimaldi.  One  of  the  most  notable  wars  of  the  Middle 
Ages  was  the  war  of  the  Chioggia,  when  the  Genoew 
defeated  the  Venetians,  but  their  fleet  was  entangled  in 
the  lagoons,  and  in  the  end  suffered  a  crushing  defeat 
from  which  Genoa  never  entirely  recovered.  Here 
Colonel  Malleson’s  military  knowledge  might  have  b^ 
useful ;  but  he  is  overcome  by  the  chronological  diffi¬ 
culty  of  his  genealogical  arrangement.  In  the 
most  exciting  time  of  the  w’ar,  just  as  the  Genoese 
are  being  shut  in  Chioggia,  and  when  the  readers 
interest  is  keenly  aroused,  the  Genoese  leader,  Pietro 
Doria,  is  killed.  Unfortunately  for  Colonel  Malleson’s 
book  he  was  not  succeeded  by  another  Doria,  but  by 
Napoleone  Grimaldi.  Accordingly  the  account  of  the 
war  is  abruptly  cut  off*,  and  we  are  told  in  a  note  that 
we  must  look  for  the  rest  of  it  in  a  later  chapter,  in  the 
life  of  Napoleone  Grimaldi. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  shortcomings  of 
this  book.  It  is  the  work  of  an  inexperienced  hand, 
entirely  unskilled  in  the  matter  with  which  it  deals. 
The  history  of  Genoa  would  give  a  great  subject  for  a 
political  study,  if  properly  treated.  In  contrast  with 
Venice  the  weakness  of  its  government  stands  clearly 
marked.  Both  Republics  were  governed  by  aristo¬ 
cracies.  But  the  aristocracy  of  Venice  was  close,  com¬ 
pact,  and  well  organised.  The  energies  of  every  indi¬ 
vidual  member  of  it  were  directed  to  the  service  of  t^ 
State,  and  the  entire  system  of  government  was  framed 
to  render  change  and  revolution  impossible.  Jealous 
checks  and  counter-checks  fenced  it  in  on  every  side: 
the  predominance  of  an  individual  or  a  family  was 
fully  guarded  against.  In  Genoa,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  turbulent  spirit  of  contending  families  was  never 
curbed  by  a  system.  There  was  a  body  of  greater 
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nobles  wbo  laboured  to  maintain  their  exclusive  privi- 
lejres,  while  a  powerful  body  of  smaller  nobles  were 
continually  intriguing  to  raise  themselves  to  equality 
with  the  grandees.  Hence  Genoa  was  always  distracted, 
and  its  military  and  commercial  energies  were  crippled 
at  the  times  of  need. 

If  Colonel  Malleson  bad  traced  how  this  result  came 
about  through  the  historical  development  of  Genoa,  he 
would  have  found  a  wide  field  for  his  “  political 
studies.”  We  have  only  one  piece  of  advice  to  give 

jjiju _ that  it  is  well  in  studies  from  Italian  history,  as 

in  all  other  studies,  to  begin  at  the  beginning  and  not 
in  the  middle.  _ 


LONE  LIFE. 


of‘  bond  fide  travel.  It  is  evidently  written  more  to 
amuse  than  to  instruct  its  readers,  and  that  it  is 
amusing  there  is  no  doubt.  It  is  full  of  animation, 
drollery,  and  kind  feeling,  and  evinces  a  genuine  love  of 
nature.  Boys,  and  such  of  us  as  are  fond  of  books  of 
adventure,  will  delight  in  it.  If  we  were  inclined  to  be 
critical,  we  should  complain  not  a  little  of  the  careless¬ 
ness  of  its  composition.  Almost  every  page  contains 
some  direct  grammatical  blunder,  or  some  woful  laxity 
of  style.  Is  the  following  a  printer’s  error,  or  is  Mr. 
Gillmore  himself  responsible  for  so  extraordinary  a 
sentence  ?  “  Here  I  intended  laying  in  my  principal 

supplies,  both  for  consumption  and  trade  with  swh 
Indians  I  might  he  thrown  in  contact.**  This  is  by  no 
means  a  solitary  example  of  Mr.  Gillmore’s  blunders. 


Lone  Life:  a  Year  in  the  IVildemess. 
In  Two  Volumes.  Chapman  and  Hall. 


By  Parker  Gillmore. 


UNTRODDEN  SPAIN. 


Only  last  autumn  Mr.  Gillmore’s  *  Prairie  and  Forest  * 
was  reviewed  in  our  columns  ;  and  this  industrious 
writer  has  now  published  another  book  which,  under 
the  title  of  ‘  Lone  Life,’  recounts  in  the  form  of  an  in¬ 
teresting  narrative  his  experiences  and  adventures  in 
the  far  north  of  America. 

Mr.  Gillmore  represents  himself  as  arriving  at  New 
York  and  starting  thence,  via  the  Hudson  River  Rail¬ 
road,  for  Toronto.  His  first  pedestrian  feat  is  to  walk 
to  the  little  Canadian  village  of  Orillia,  for  the  purpose 
of  revisiting  the  scene  of  an  old  love  affair.  Here 
dwelt  the  young  Canadian  lady  to  whom  Mr.  Gillmore, 
many  years  previously,  when  hunting  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  did  a-wooing  go,  but  whom  eventually  he  left 
somewhat  heartlessly,  by  his  own  account,  and  without 
80  much  as  a  “  good-bye  ”  at  parting.  Now,  when  he 
revisits  Orillia,  he  finds  his  bird  is  flown,  and,  a  little 
downhearted,  Mr.  Gillmore  continues  his  travels. 
Having  purchased  a  couple  of  dogs,  adopted  a  small 
Indian  boy,  and  engaged  the  services  of  Antoine,  a  “  lum¬ 
berer,”  or  professional  travelling  companion,  Mr. 
Gilhnore  starts,  under  the  escort  of  paid  Indian 
guides,  for  “  the  far-distant  north,  region  of 
lakes  and  rivers,  of  boundless  woods  and  barrens, 
of  deep  winter  snows  and  nightless  days.”  Here 
he  parts  with  his  guides,  builds  bis  shanty,  and 
stores  his  goods.  In  a  short  time  he,  Antoine,  the  boy, 
and  the  two  dogs  are  comfortably  located,  and  a  “  smoke¬ 
house  ”  is  erected  in  a  hollow  tree,  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl  for  winter  sustenance. 
At  this  juncture  they  receive  a  visit  from  the  old  chief 
of  a  neighbouring  Indian  tribe,  who  becomes  a  valuable 
fiiend  and  ally.  Mr.  Gillmore  then  commences  his 
forest  life  in  good  earnest — hunts,  stalks,  angles,  shoots, 
sldus,  cooks,  cures,  eats,  smokes,  and  sleeps  to  his  heart’s 
content.  The  bear,  the  moose-deer,  the  otter,  the  por¬ 
cupine,  fresh  trout,  and  winged  game  of  many  species, 
are  all  enthusiastically  destroyed  and  skilfully  described. 
By  day  he  is  fully  occupied,  and,  after  his  evening 
pipe,  can  sleep  through  the  night  in  spite  of  the  howling 
of  wolves,  the  cry  of  the  great  owls,  and  the  unearthly 
deriding  yells  of  the  lucifee  or  bay-lynx.  Nor  is  human 
society  entirely  wanting,  for  the  wigwams  of  the  Indian 
chief  are  but  a  few  miles  distant,  and  the  chief,  his 
squaw,  and  his  two  handsome  daughters,  are  constant 
visitors  at  the  slianty.  Here  the  young  ladies,  hospit¬ 
ably  fed  with  molasses,  are  sent  away  with  sticky 
mouths,  and  an  undisguised  admiration  for  their  muni¬ 
ficent  host.  But  troubles  await  our  author.  Antoine, 
the  lumberer,  runs  olf  with  the  chief’s  younger  daughter, 
deserts  Mr.  Gillmore,  cheats  the  Indian  traders,  and 
eventually,  intending  to  fire  his  rifle  at  Mr.  Gillmore’s 
devoted  head,  mortally  wounds,  instead  of  him,  the 
chief’s  elder  daughter ;  after  which  feat  he  escapes  to 
the  distant  “  mission,”  whither  Mr.  Gillmore  and  the 
mdignant  Indians  follow  him.  Here,  it  is  said,  there 
dwelt  a  “  white  squaw,”  or  female  missionary,  whom 
Mr.  Gillmore  is  not  a  little  inquisitive  to  see.  But  now 
oomes  the  climax  in  this  thrilling  narrative ;  for  in 
this  self-same  “  white  squaw  ”  the  contrite  Gillmore 
discovers  his  first  love,  the  forsaken  beauty  of  Orillia  ! 
This,  as  it  may  be  seen,  can  scarcely  be  called  a  book 


Untrodden  Spain  and  Her  Black  Country.  By  Rev.  H.  J.  Rose. 
In  Two  Volumes.  Samuel  Tinsley. 


If  there  is  any  country  in  Europe  where  it  is  difficult 
to  walk  without  turning  up  in  every  clod  of  earth  some 
splendid  fragment  of  the  past,  it  is  Spain.  There,  over¬ 
lapping  one  another  in  picturesque  confusion,  may  be 
found  relics  from  every  period  of  as  rich  and  varied  a  his¬ 
tory  as  any  European  nation  has  known.  Honest  Christians  * 
though  we  be,  and  with  more  than  sufficient  in  us  of 
what  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  would  call  the  “  bias  of 
race,”  we  cannot  but  acknowledge  our  debt  as  Europeans 
to  the  Moorish  infidel  for  all  that  he  has  bequeathed  in 
Spain  to  the  history  and  poetry  of  Europe.  The  chapter 
in  Spanish  history  which  relates  to  the  Moorish  con¬ 
quests,  and  comprises  the  period  between  the  years  711 
and  1492,  is  full  of  interest  and  romance.  Nor  is  this 
all.  Our  own  English  history  is  curiously  intermixed 
with  that  of  the  Spaniard ;  and  not  a  little  of  our  national 
love  of  quest  and  adventure  has  been  acquired  in  contact 
with  Spain — in  those  Elizabethan  days  when  our  Drakes 
and  Raleighs  went  about  the  earth  for  the  purpose  of 
curbing  the  Spaniard’s  insolence,  and,  in  some  cases,  of 
relieving  him  from  an  excessive  burden  of  Peruvian 
silver.  But,  after  all,  it  is  not  these  old  bygones  of 
mediaeval  history  which  link  us  most  closely  with  the 
Spain  of  to-day.  Already  we  are  ceasing  to  regard 
Spain,  as  we  had  been  doing  for  a  century  past,  as  the  most 
obstinately  old-fashioned  country  in  Europe,  as  a  coun¬ 
try  which  had  been  living  for  a  long  time  with  an  assumed 
pomposity  upon  the  capital  of  its  past  greatness,  but  which 
was  growing  visibly  poorer  and  less  dignified  eveiy  day, 
and  its  rags  of  respectability,  its  crotchets  and  super¬ 
stitions,  less  and  less  in  fashion  with  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Already  Spain  has  turned  over  a  new  leaf,  and 
has  enlisted  herself  among  the  most  go-ahead  of  the 
nations.  The  grub,  with  many  a  distracted  quiver  of  its 
dormant  tail,  endeavours  to  liberate  its  weak  wings  from 
the  enclosing  husk ;  and  we  English,  as  is  our  wont, 
are  delighted  to  watch  these  perturbations  of  nature,  and 
to  speculate  upon  their  causes  and  eflTects.  The  ancient 
glcries  of  Spain  are  for  the  time  forgotten — her  disco¬ 
veries,  her  Quixotes,  her  Murillos,  her  Inquisitions,  her 
Armadas — and  we  think  of  her  only  in  connection  with 
the  events  of  the  last  five  or  six  years,  during  which 
time  she  has  occupied  a  principal  place  in  European 
action.  For  most  of  us,  therefore,  a  book  about  Spain, 
its  less  known  districts,  and  working  populations,  pro¬ 
mises  at  the  outset  to  contain  some  interesting  matter. 
For  how  little  we  know,  after  all,  about  this  fine  old 
country.  Certainly,  neither  of  its  scarred  old  face,  of 
its  life-story,  nor  of  its  children,  do  many  of  us  know 
enough  to  enable  us  to  judge  in  a  kindly  or  accurate 
spirit  of  its  political  condition  at  this  time,  or  to  look 
forward  with  any  certain  vision  into  its  future.  And 
yet  this  is  what  most  of  us  are  trying  to  do. 

Because  we  should  very  much  like  to  have  a  good 
book  about  Spain,  we  are  the  more  sorry  to  be  obliged 
to  characterise  Mr.  Rose’s  two  capacious  volumes  as  the 
most  ill-written  and  untidiest  book  of  travels  we  have 
had  in  our  hands  for  some  time,  and  as  utterly  unfit 
to  inform  any  class  of  persons  in  this  country  concern¬ 
ing  Spain  and  its  people.  In  the  first  place,  its  English 
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is  ftill  of  blunders  that  might  make  a  schoolboy  blush. 
In  Spain,  we  are  told,  “  every  m^  (and  many  boys !) 
smokes,  not  the  genuine  English  pipe,  which  one  simply 
never  sees  in  the  streets,  and  which  is  only  sold  as  a 
curiosity,  and  smoked  by  just  a  few  who  have  come  in 
contact  with  the  English,  hut  in  the  shape  of  the  paper 
cigarettes  or  cigarillos  which  are  never  out  of  the 
pocket,”  Ac.  Sentences  as  ill-constructed  as  the  above 
greet  one  in  nearly  every  page.  In  the  second  place, 
the  information  is  ill-arranged.  We  commence  with  a 
narrative  of  a  sea  voyage,  and  presently  we  find  our¬ 
selves  wading  through  a  series  of  essays  illustrating  Mr. 
Hose's  opinions  concerning  Spanish  character,  the  public 
and  private  charities  of  Spain,  her  manufactories,  reli¬ 
gion,  schools,  fish-markets,  popular  games  and  public 
law.  The  headings  of  the  chapters  tempt  us  to  wade 
deeper,  and  are  suggestive  of  a  lull,  if  not  of  a  skilfully 
arranged,  book  ;  but  the  result  is  disappointment.  No 
sooner  does  Mr.  Rose  settle  down  to  steady  narration 
than  the  mention  of  a  lay-funeral,  or,  what  appears 
worse,  a  lay-christening  or  some  similar  monstrosity  of 
Republican  manners,  is  the  signal  for  our  susceptible 
author  to  relapse  into  verbosity  and  incoherent  syntax. 
Or  it  may  be  that  the  sight  of  one  of  those  barbarous 
church  festivals,  wherewith  the  priests  still  contrive  to 
amuse  and  awe  their  illiterate  flocks  in  the  Spanish  in¬ 
terior,  fills  Mr.  Rose  with  such  pious  joy  that  he  expends 
a  whole  chapter  upon  describing  its  revolting  details. 
From  this  medley  of  ill-expressed  twaddle  those  who 
are  unfortunate  enough  to  read  it  will  gather  but  a  hazy 
and  distorted  view  of  the  country  and  people  which 
Mr.  Rose  has  undertaken  to  descril^. 


near  producing  conviction  in  many  minda  as  internal  evidence 
can  ever  hope  to  da  If  the  Somerville  portrait  ie  not  John 
Knox,  it  ie  quite  earnest  enough,  and  unpretentiously  dariov 

onmiopli.  Anri  iinmiafAlrAKIv  .... _ i  .e 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS. 


Annual  Report  of  Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners.  (8ro, 
pp.  2‘i3.)  Ueywood,  Manchester. 

Betham-Edwards,  M. — Felicia.  (3  vole.)  Hurst  and  Blackett. 

Bleek,  Dr.  Friedrich.— Tioctnrea  on  the  Apocalypse.  Translated  fr^m  the 
German.  Edited  by  Samuel  Davidson,  D.D.  (Sro,  pp.  856.)  Williams 
and  Norgate. 

Chandler,  W.  A.— The  Rum  RhjTnes.  (li.)  C.  R.  Brown. 

Clark,  Hyde.— Researches  in  Comparative  Philology.  (Svo,  pp.  74.)  Trllbner 
and  Co. 

Digby,  Kenelm  Edward.— History  of  the  Law  of  Real  Property.  (8vo,  pp.  359.) 
The  Clarendon  Press. 

Fife,  Captain  J.  C.— On  the  Beet  Mode  of  Providing  Recruits  for  the  British 
Army.  (pp.  24.)  W.  Mitchell  and  Ck>. 

Huddleston,  Mrs.  O.  C. — Bluebell.  (3  vols.,  31«.  Sd.)  Samuel  Tinsley. 

Inman,  Mrs.  Frederick.— Plan  for  Teaching  Music  to  a  (Thild.  (Pp.  37,  Is.  6<f.) 
lliomas  Lawrie. 


Lawson,  C^t.  J.  A.— Wandering  in  New  Guinea.  (8vo,  pp.  282.)  (Chapman 
and  Hall. 


Lee,  Rev.  Frederick  George. — Glimpses  of  the  Supernatural.  (2  vols.,  8vo.) 
Henry  8.  King  and  Co. 

Lloyd,  Francis,  and  William  Newton,  F.R.G.S. — Prussia's  Representative  Man. 

(Crown  8vo.,  pp.  466.)  Trllbner  and  Ck). 

Meredyth,  Frands.— Area ;  Original  Poems,  Sacred  and  Secular.  (Crown  8vo, 
pp.  116.)  TrUbner  and  ()o. 

Reddals,  G.  H.— Modem  Spiritualism  :  an  Examination  and  Exposure.  (Pp.  38. 
4<i.)  G.  H.  Reddals,  Birmingham. 

Results  of  the  Expostulation  of  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone.  By  Umbra 
Oxoniensis.  (8vo,  pp.  108.)  Henry  8.  King  and  Co. 

Singer,  8.W. — Shakespeare.  Vol.  6.  (8vo,  pp.  419.)  George  Bell  and  Sons. 
Bweetman,  Walter.— Lost  Footsteps ;  a  Poem.  (8vo,  pp.  852.)  Edinburgh 
Publishing  Company. 

Thring,  Sir  Henry,  K.C.B. — Simplifleation  of  the  Law.  Practical  Suggestions. 
(Is.)  R.  J.  Best. 

Toxie  :  a  Tale.  (3  vols.,  81«.  M.)  Samuel  Tinsley. 

Vivisectinn,  a  Few  Words  on.  By  a  Member  of  the  Birmingham  Speculative 
(Hub.  (Pp.  24).  Williams  and  Norgate. 


Wynter.  Andrew,  M.D.— Fruit  Between  the  Leaves.  (2  vols.,  8vo.)  Chapman 
and  Hall. 


MINOR  NOTICES. 


one  A  fixed  idea  tnat  ii  la  ivnox.  auz  me  external  evidence 
affords  no  guarantee  againat  a  sceptic  who  should  maintain 
that  it  is  simply  a  portrait  of  a  Scotch  parish  minister.  Thg 
Somerville  picture  undoubtedly  was  painted  not  earlier  than 
last  century ;  and  those  who  believe  it  to  be  Knox  can  accent 
it  only  as  a  copy  of  an  original  not  known  to  be  in 
ence.  Mr.  J.  E.  Boehm,  the  sculptor,  has  taken  particolar 
interest  in  the  verification  of  the  portrait ;  and  he  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a  copy  from  a  picture  by 
Francis  Porbus,  le  vieux,  who  is  known  to  have  painted  a  por¬ 
trait ‘of  Knox’s  contemporary,  Geor^  Buchanan.  Mr.  Boehm 
has  examined  no  less  than  forty  Porouses,  and  the  conviction 
that  this  is  a  copy  ot  a  Porbus  has  grown  upon  him,  receiving 
a  slight  confirmation  from  the  fact  that  the  copy  is  somewhat 
larger  than  life-size,  and  that  this  exaggeration  is  likely  to 
have  taken  place  if  the  copyist  painted  from  an  original 
smaller  than  life-size,  such  as  Purbus’s  pictures  seem  usually 
to  have  been.  The  verification  of  the  Somerville  portrait 
however,  though  the  nominal  puipose  of  Mr.  Carlylea  paper, 
is  not  the  most  interesting  part.  The  disproof  of  the  authen¬ 
ticity  of  Beza's  eikon  and  of  the  accepted  head  of  Knox, 
which  has  received  as  general  a  currency  as  the  Chandos  portrait 
of  Shakespeare,  from  its  introduction  into  Wilkie’s  portrait 
of  Knox  preaching  before  Mary,  gives  occasion  for  more  amusing 
details.  But  we  do  not  suppose  that  Mr.  Carlyle  would  have 
written  this  paper  except  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  opjMr- 
tunity  of  expressing  nis  views  of  Knox’s  character.  Mr. 
Carlyle’s  eikon  of  Knox  is  a  good  deal  more  valuable  than  any 
doubtful  portrait.  It  is  not  so  powerfully  drawn  as  his  por¬ 
traits  of  some  other  heroes,  but  it  suggests  a  regret  that  he 
has  not  written  on  Knox  and  the  Reformation  movement  at 
greater  length.  We  could  have  spared  several  of  the  Latter- 
Day  pamphlets  for  a  book,  or  even  an  essay,  on  Knox. 


At  the  Scottish  Academy,  1875.  By  Frederick  Wedmore. 
(Edinburgh :  Maclaren  and  Macniven.)  Mr.  Wedmore’s 
notices  of  the  exhibition  of  the  Scottish  Academy  in  the 
Daily  Review  attracted  much  attention  in  Edinburgh,  and  are 
here  reprinted  in  pamphlet  form.  It  is  not  always  easy  to 
criticise  criticisms  ;  but  all  who  have  seen  the  exhibition  will 
agree  in  admitting  that  Mr.  Wedmore’s  pamphlet  is  quite  a 
model  in  point  of  method.  Without  obtruding  bis  principles 
of  art,  Mr.  Wedmore  yet  contrives  to  run  through  his  notices 
of  pictures  in  detail  a  very  pleasing  and  instructive  current 
of  general  considerations ;  and,  while  avoiding  every  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  pedantic  assumption  of  superiority,  holds  himself 
aloof,  and  brings  light  to  bear  from  various  quarters  in  a  way 
that  is  admirably  calculated  to  be  of  service  to  the  subjects  of 
his  criticism. 


The  fact  that  several  of  The  Kishoge  Papers  Tales  of 
Devilry  and  Drollery,”  by  Bouillon  De  Garmon  ;  Chapman  imd 


Hall)  appeared  originally  in  the  Dublin  University  MagaanSt 
under  the  editorshin  of  Charles  T>^ver.  is  sufficient  cruarantee 


under  the  editorship  of  Charles  l..ever,  is  sufficient  ffuaiww 
of  their  spirit  Toe  writer  has  a  most  prosperous  faciht]^ 
rhyming,  and  abundance  of  humour  to  fill  his  saila  His 
description  of  an  old  Irish  chief  will  give  some  idea  of  his 
philosophy  of  life  as  conceived  in  these  poems : — 


liip  of  Charles  I.<ever,  is  sufficient 
Toe  writer  has  a  most  prosperous 


Mr.  Carlyle’s  paper  in  Fraser  on  the  Portraits  of  Knox  is 
in  form  an  a^ument  for  the  genuineness  of  the  Somerville  Por¬ 
trait,  which  is  at  present  placed  by  the  owner,  Mrs.  Smyth,  in 
the  Ijoan  Gallery  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  Fortu¬ 
nately  for  the  interest  of  the  discussion,  though  not  precisely 
for  the  validity  of  the  argument,  Mr.  Carlyle  has  to  proceed 
upon  internal  evidence,  and  in  the  bulk  of  his  paper  walks  off 
altogether  from  the  portraits,  and  writes  a  brief  biography  of 
Knox,  bringing  out  the  most  prominent  features  of  the  hero’s 
character  by  way  of  helping  the  reader  to  understand  that  he 
looked  exactly  like  the  Somerville  portrait.  All  will  admit 
that  **  the  Picture  is  not  an  ideal,  but  that  of  an  actual  man,  or 
•till  more  precisely  an  actual  Scottish  ecclesiastical  man  ;  ”  and 
Mr.  Carlyle’s  assertion  that,  “  for  his  own  share,  if  it  ia  not 
John  Knox  the  Scottish  hero  and  evangelist  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  he  cannot  conjecture  who  or  what  it  is,”  will  go  as 


There  Jived  in  our  island  a  famous  old  chief, 

Whose  generous  notions  surpassed  all  belief ; 

A  mighty  old  chief  of  the  true  Irish  school, 

To  whom  Finn  M'Coul 
Was  no  more  than  a  fool — 

Or,  brave  011am  Fodhla,  or  gnat  King  O’Toole. 

The  name  of  this  veteran  chief  was  Eochy  ; 

And  'tis  you  that  might  think  yourself  born  to  good  luclc, 

If  you  came  to  his  door  when  the  dinner-hour  struck ; 

Tis  true  that  you’d  get  neither  claret  nor  tokay ; 

But,  lord  !  such  a  buck. 

Such  glorious  wild'duck — 

Such  salmons. 

Such  gammons. 

Such  sirloins  of  beef,  and  such  saddles  of  mutton, 

See  his  table  and  die !  ”  you’d  exclaim  if  a  glutton. 

Then  the  fricasseed  tripe. 

And  the  cock  and  the  snipe. 

And  the  trout — till  you  ended  it  all  with  a  swipe 
Of  the  finest  poteen 

That  was  ever  yet  seen,  , 

And  were  tucked  off  to  bed — till  the  suu  should  awake  you 
If  the  fiunkeys  were  not  all  too  glorious  to  take  you  there. 

If  any  time  had  been  left  in  the  above  entertainm^t 
between  the  last  ”  swipe  of  poteen  ”  and  the  happy  despatc 
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to  bed  these  poems  would  have  found  their  natural  function 
in  filling  up  tne  interval.  The  occasional  touches  of  pathos 
are  of  the  land  that  would  have  drawn  tears  at  such  a  moment 


Ticelu  National  Ballads j  by  Philhelot,”  of  Cambridgfe 
('S.  Tinsley).  These  ballads  are  dedicated  “  to  Liberals  of  all 
climes,”  and  their  title  sufficiently  indicates  that  they  are  very 
different  in  key  from  the  “  Kishoge  Paners.”  Their  subjects 
are  such  as  the  Religious  Difficulty  in  Schools,  the  necessity  of 
union  among  Labourers,  the  inefficiency  of  the  Church.  The 
hero  is  not  a  whisky-drinking  Irish  chieftain  of  the  old  school, 
but  the  hard-working,  ill-paid  English  peasant : — 

With  fingers  bony  and  bard, 

Rheumatic,  ill-paid,  untaught. 

Poor  clodhopper  Hodge  he  sat  on  a  bench, 

And  gloomily  smoked,  and  thought. 

He  didn’t  exactly  sing 

(Most  likely  he  didn’t  know  bow), 

He  only  grunted — but  this  was  his  theme. 

You  may  call  it  the  *•  Song  of  the  Plough.” 

“I’ve  got  twelve  shillings  a  week, 

And  a  cottage  (which  threatens  to  fall), 

A  thrifty  wife,  and  of  sturdy  brats 
I’ve  half-a-dozen  in  all ; 

And  from  year  to  year  I  work  and  toil. 

And  my  eldest,  ‘  Tom  ’  and  ‘  Bill,’ 

From  morning  to  night,  and,  in  spite  of  all, 

Go  steadily  down  the  hill. 

“  *  Hit  him  hard,  he’s  got  no  friends,’ 

That’s  what  the  world  says  o’  me. 

And  t’  farmer,  an’ t’  squire,  an’  parson  too. 

To  carry  this  out  agree ; 

There’s  always  many  an  ill 

In  store  for  the  children  of  toil ; 

But  the  wretchedest  man  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
Is  the  tiller  of  British  soil !  ” 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  literary  merits  of  these  ballads  are  not 
as  great  as  their  spirit  is  earnest  and  healthy ;  but  it  is  a  good 
sign  that  such  subjects  should  have  an  attraction  for  the 
“  young  barbarians  ”  of  Cambridge. 


DRAMA. 

FRENCH  PLATS.— OPERA-COAIIQUE. 

At  last  London  has  again  a  French  troupe  within  its  pre¬ 
cincts.  A  considerable  lapse  of  time  had  passed  since  the 
last  of  French  acting — so  considerable,  indeed,  that  after  over¬ 
due  abundance,  scarcity  was  being  seriously  felt  Last  year 
we  had  as  many  as  four  different  foreign  companies ;  France 
seemed  taken  with  a  sudden  desire  to  send  all  her  actors  over  to 
these  shores;  MM.  Valnay  and  Pitron  held  the  Princess’s 
theatre,  and  played  the  repertoire  all  round,  including  op^ra- 
comique ;  the  company  of  the  Paris  Vaudeville  gave  “  L’Oncle 
Sam  ”  at  the  Queen’s ;  Madame  Agar  attempted  to  establish 
a  taste  for  classical  tragedy  at  the  St.  James’s,  and  M.  Humbert, 
of  Brussels,  produced  “Girofle-Girofla”  at  the  Op^ra-Comique. 
Three  out  of  these  four  enterprises  were  notable  failures  ;  and 
there  was  nothing  unnatural  in  the  neglect  of  the  public,  as 
there  is  ample  room  in  London  for  one  FVench  theatre,  but  not 
for  four.  M.  Pitron  has  now  picked  up  the  wreck  of  his 
former  house,  and  he  began  a  new  career,  single-handed,  on 
Easter  Monday.  As  far  as  it  is  possible  to  judge  by  a  first 
performance,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  energetic  manager  of 
the  French  plays  should  not  inherit  part  of  the  luck  which  con¬ 
stantly  favoured  M.  Raphael  Felix  at  the  St  James’s.  The  per¬ 
formance  at  the  Op^ra-Comique  consisted  of  “  La  Famille  Be- 
noiton  ” — M.  Victorien  Sardou’s  masterpiece.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  more  accurate  to  describe  this  piece  as  M.  Sanlou’s  beat, 
for  it  has  but  few  of  the  marks  of  a  masterpiece  about  it. 
I*  La  Famille  Benoiton  ”  is  so  well  known  that  it  need  hardly 
be  described.  A  skin-deep  satire  on  the  tone  of  Parisian 
society  of  a  few  years  ago,  M.  Sardou’s  play  met  with  consider¬ 
able,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  deserved  success.  It  is  well  con¬ 
structed,  lively,  and  not  without  some  fine  touches  of  humour. 
It  is,  however,  no  more  than  a  satire  of  fashion,  and  although 
Parisians  are  not  yet  sufficiently  altered  to  make  “  La 
^mille  Benoiton  ”  stale  and  preposterous,  it  has  but  a  small 
chance  of  living  long.  One  of  the  reasons  for  the  fragility  of 
M.  Sardou’s  dramatic  productions  is  that  his  ideas  are  seldom 
his  own;  he  understands  “gem-setting”  almost  as  well  as 
Mr.  Charles  Reade. 

**  La  Famille  Benoiton  ”  was  performed  by  an  entirely  new 
whereof,  for  the  present,  Mesdames  Andrde  Kelly, 
of  the  Gymnase,  and  Baitigg,  of  the  Vaudeville,  are  the  stai^ 


Mdlle.  Kelly  played  the  part  of  Jeanne  fairly  well :  this  young 
lady  has  no^  genius,  but  she  lacks  neither  grace  nor  refinement. 
Mdlle.  Bmtigg  was  not  so  satisfactory  as  J ulia.  Among  the 
male  artists,  who,  on  the  whole,  acted  with  remaricable 
enssmbUy  MM.  James  and  Montlouis,  both  strangers  to  this 
countiT,  were  the  most  commendable.  The  permrmance,  as 
a  whole,  may  be  described  as  a  decided  success. 

M.  Pitron  promises  for  Monday  next  the  production,  for  the 
first  time  in  London,  of  the  amusing  vaudeville  which  is  now 
being  acted  before  crowded  houses  at  the  Paris  Vari^t^s, 
“LesTrente  Millions  de  Gladiator.”  As  to  the  future  M. 
Pitron  gives  no  formal  pledges  beyond  the  speedy  appearance 
of  Mdlle.  Croizette,  of  the  Com^die  FraD9aise,  and  Mdlle. 
Blanche  Pierson,  the  well-known  actress  of  the  Gymnase; 
but  it  is  w  iser  for  a  manager  to  hold  mure  in  reserve  than  he 
promises. 


MUSIC. 

The  last  of  this  season’s  Monday  Popular  Concerts  was,  as 
usual,  given  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  §.  A.  Chappell,  the  director, 
and  was  distinguished  by  a  programme  of  great  interest,  both 
as  regards  the  performers  and  the  works  performed.  We  are 
alluding  in  particular  to  the  magnificent  triple  concerto  by 
Bach,  one  of  the  finest  instrumental  compositions  that  or  any 
other  composer  ever  conceived.  The  three  pianoforte  parts 
were  played  by  Mdlle.  Marie  Krebs,  Dr.  von  BUlow,  and  Mr. 
Charles  Ilall^.  This,  together  with  the  excellent  rendering  of 
the  double  quartett  accompaniment  by  MM.  Joachim,  Strauss, 
Piatti,  L.  Ries,  &c.,  marked  the  performance  os  one  of  the 
most  important  musical  events  of  the  season.  Another  in¬ 
teresting  item  of  the  programme  was  a  selection  from  the 
I  “  Hungarian  dances,”  originally  written  for  pianoforte  alone 
by  Johannes  Brahms,  and  arranged  for  that  instrument  and 
the  violin  by  Herr  Joachim.  We  have  on  former  occasions 
commented  upon  this  spirited  and  graceful  composition.  MM. 
BUlow  and  Joachim  were  the  executants. 

Passion  Week  was  in  former  years  celebrated  by  numerous 
performances  of  sacred  music.  We  note  with  pleasure  that 
the  works  of  Bach  seem  to  gain  more  and  more  favour  with 
our  public.  His  music  is  of  that  internal  kind  which  slowly 
grows  upon  the  mind,  but  never  loses  its  hold  when  once 
thoroughly  grasped.  If  Handel  surpasses  him  in  dramatic 
vividness  and  vocal  effects,  Bach  is  equally  superior  with 
regard  to  depths  and  individual  fervour  of  religious  feeling.  It 
is  thus  but  j.ust  to  the  latter  master  that  a  full  share  should  be 
given  of  that  popularity  which  the  former  has  so  justly  enjoyed 
m  this  country  for  more  than  a  century.  Bach’s  wonaerful 
setting  of  the  “  Passion  ”  according  to  St  Matthew,  was  peiv 
formed  both  at  the  Albert  Hall  and  St  Paul’s  Cathedral ;  the 
conductor  on  the  latter  occasion  being  Dr.  Stainer, 
the  organist,  to  whom  the  promotion  of  church  music  at 
St.  Paul’s  is  mainly  due.  The  Saturday  Concert 
of  the  same  work  at  the  Crystal  Palace  included 
Bach’s  cantata,  “  Ich  hatte  viel  ^kiimmemiss,”  one  of 
the  numerous — almost  innumerable— compositions  of  a  similar 
kind  which  the  industrious  master  wrote  tor  the  requirements 
of  his  position  as  church  organist  and  choral  conductor.  The 
performance  derived  additional  interest  from  tbe  adaptation  of 
the  instrumental  accompaniment  to  the  character  of  the  modem 
orchestra,  by  means  ot  which  Dr.  Robert  Franz  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  reviving  for  the  modern  concert-hall  this  and  so 
many  other  works  of  tbe  great  past.  We  at  present  refrain 
from  entering  further  upon  this  interesting  point,  being  desirous 
to  use  the  space  left  to  us  by  the  musical  vacancy  of  the  Easter 
week  fur  a  different  purpose. 

We  intend  to  call  our  readers’  attention  to  a  work  of  an 
English  composer,  not  one  of  his  most  ambitious  efforts,  but, 
perhaps  f  or  that  very  reason,  one  of  his  most  successful  ones ; 
a  work,  moreover,  which  we  think  has  not  met  with  the 
favourable  reception  it  deserves.  We  are  yaking  of 
Mr.  O.  A.  Macfarren’s  cantata,  “  Songs  in  a  Cornfield.”* 
Mr.  Macfarren  has  been  successful  in  the  choice  of  his  words 
from  the  poems  of  Miss  Christine  Rosetti.  Tbe  “  Songs  in  a 
Cornfield  ”  are  full  of  sweetest  tenderness  and  simplicity,  and 
therefore  eminently  adapted  for  musical  treatment.  The  story, 
if  a  story  it  may  be  called,  is  of  tbe  most  unpretending  kind. 
Girls  are  reaping  com,  accompanying  thtir  work  with  merry 
songs, 

Only  Marian  cannot  s<og 

While  her  sweetheart’s  away. 


a  “  Songs  in  a  Cornfield.”  A  Cantata  for  Female  Voi^,  wiffi 
Accompaniment  for  Pianoforte.  Poetry  by  Christina  Rosetti.  Music 
by  G.  A.  Macfarren.  Hutchin  and  Romer. 
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trivial  melody,  and  admirably  expressive  of  the  gentle  melm. 
choly  of  the  words.  To  hear  it  sung  by  a  chorus  of  fre»h 
young  voices  is  an  enjoyment  of  the  rarest  kind,  as  the  writer 
can  assert  from  personal  experience.  The  final  chorus,  being 
chiefly  based  on  the  first  reprMentative  melody  alluded  to,  « 
somewhat  lengthy  in  dimensions,  although  not  wanting  in 
vocal  effectiveness.  Of  the  two  sonm  occurring  in  thepece 
the  first  (“  There  goes  the  swallow  ”)  is  decidedly  common¬ 
place  ;  while  the  second  one  (Marian’s  song)  contains  very 
tine  features,  without,  however,  showing  that  absolute  con¬ 
ciseness  and  intensity  of  expression  which  we  have  repeatedly 
pointed  out  as  the  criteria  of  the  artistic  song.  To  sum  up, 
we  consider  Mr.  Macfarren’s  cantata  as  a  work  of  deddS 
merit,  and  heartily  recommend  it  to  the  consideration  of  choml 
The  difficulties  are  small,  if  compared  with  ^ 


The  girls  are  moved  with  her  silent  sadness ;  they  ask 

'Where  is  he  gone  to, 

And  why  does  he  stay  ? 

He  came  across  the  green  sea, 

But  for  a  day  ; 

Across  the  deep  green  sea, 

To  help  with  the  hay. 

His  hair  was  curly  yellow. 

And  his  eyes  were  grey  ; 

He  laughed  a  merry  laugh. 

And  said  a  sweet  say. 

Other  songs  follow  till  the  heat  of  noontide  bids  the  reapers 
rest  from  their  labour.  At  last  Marian  herself  raises  her  voice 
to  a  song  of  deepest  sorrow  foreboding  her  fate. 

Is  it  dark  or  light  below  ? 

Oh  I  but  is  it  cold  like  snow  ? 

Dost  thou  feel  the  green  things  grow 

Fast  or  slow  ? 

Is  it  warm  or  cold  beneath  ? 

Oh !  but  is  it  cold  like  death  ? 

Cold  like  death,  without  a  breath. 

Cold  like  death  ? 

A  final  utterance  of  the  girls,  expressive  of  waning  hope  and 
darkest  fear  for  the  fate  of  their  companion,  brings  the  charm¬ 
ing  Idyll  to  close. 

^fore  speaking  of  Mr.  Macfarren’s  music  in  detail,  we 
must  advert  to  a  mature  of  his  treatment,  of  particular  interest 
to  ourselves  and  to  those  of  our  readers,  who  perhaps  may 
recollect  what,  in  these  columns  and  elsewhere,  we  have 
frequently  described  as  an  important  element  of  dramatic 
characterisation  first  introduced  by  Richard  Wagner.  We 
are  speaking  of  the  representative  melodies  Leading 
motives”)  by  which  that  master  illustrates  the  important 
ideas  or  characters  of  his  drama,  reintroducing  these  melodies 
in  varying  forms  throughout  the  drama  whenever  these 
characters  or  ideas  come  into  prominent  action.  This  principle 
Mr.  Macfarren  has  applied  in  the  cantata  with  great  effect, 
and  with  a  skill  which  proves  him  at  the  same  time  to  be 
inspired  with  the  deeper  meaning  of  the  poetry — to  be,  indeed, 
a  poetical  composer  in  the  best  sense  of  that  word.  A  short 
introduction  {allegretto  pastorale)  for  the  pianoforte  opens  the 
piece.  It  is  pretty  without  being  remarkable,  differing .  in  no 
essential  point  from  the  ordinary  pastoral  style  as  esttmlished 
by  Haydn  and  other  masters.  A  short  choral  recitative  intro¬ 
duces  the  first  chorus,  the  words  of  which  we  have  partly 
quoted.  The  anxious  questions,  Where  is  he  gone  to,  and 
why  does  he  stay  P  ”  are  intoned  alternately  by  alto  and 
soprano  in  an  expressive  melodious  phrase,  one  of  the  repre¬ 
sentative  melodies  alluded  to.  The  second  leading  motive 
occurs  to  the  words  **  His  ha’r  was  curly  yellow  ”  in  the  same 
chorus,  being  descriptive  of  the  faithless  lover.  Mr.  Macfarren 
has  thus  musically  pointed  out  the  two  fundamental  ideas, 
establishing  at  the  same  time  a  basis  of  unity  for  his  further 
musical  combinations.  Before  leaving  the  introductory 
chorus,  we  ought  to  add  that  its  melodies  throughout  are 
charming  though  simple,  and  that  a  fine  climax  occurs  on  the 
word  Where  ”  in  the  first  repetition  of  the  just-q^uoted  I 
opening  lines,  the  accompaniment  being  taken  from  the  intro¬ 
ductory  bars  of  the  chorus. 

We  now  come  to  a  trio  for  three  solo  voices,  musically  well 
conceived  and  effective,  without,  however,  showing  much 
originality  of  invention.  We  only  quote  an  instance  of  the 
representative  melody  above  referred  to.  After  the  words 
**  And  summer  wind  has  veered,  and  summer  friend  has  fled,” 
the  melodious  phrase  of  Where  is  he  gone  to  ”  suddenly 
occurs  pianissimo  in  the  accompaniment,  thus  striking  the 
familiar  chord  of  sadness  pervading  the  whole.  The  next 
flowing  chorus.  No.  6,  seems  to  us  decidedly  inferior  to  the 
rwt  of  the  piece.  It  is  true  that  the  subject  offers  considerable 
cUlficulties  to  musical  treatment.  The  words  tell  of  the 
silence  of  noontide,  when  Nature  is  at  rest  and  nothing  stirs 
to  interrupt  the  calm  of  exhaustion.  Whether  Mr.  Macfarren, 
in  conceiving  his  music,  thought  of  the  admirable  treatment  of 
the  same  subject  by  Haydn  in  his  setting  of  the  Seasons  ” 
frecitative  and  cavatina — “  ’Tis  noon,  and  vertical  the  sun 
darts  all  his  tiro  ’’),  we  do  not  venture  to  say.  If  he  has  done 
io,  he  has  certainly  fallen  far  short  of  hie  original.  His  music 


societies.  .  _  _  ^ 

impression  which  a  good  performance  cannot  fail  to  prodooe 
upon  an  intelligent  audience. 


activity.  The  anomaly  still  exists  of  the  rate  of  discount 
being  retained  at  a  point  which  superficially  denotes  some 
demand  for  accommodation';  but  as  this  has  not  existed  for 
some  time  now,  the  causes  for  the  retention  of  the  present  rate 
must  be  sought  elsewhere.  Of  course,  the  primary  one  has 
been  the  latent  fear  that  a  call  may  be  made  at  any  moment 
on  our  small  stock  of  bullion  for  the  Continent,  but,  as  we  have 
said  before,  this  demand,  in  the  present  state  of  the  exchan^ 
could  only  come  from  Germany ;  and  as  the  finance  operations 
of  the  authorities  in  that  country  are  shrouded  in  mystery, 
such  might  take  place,  but  considering  that  the  exchange  on 
Berlin  is  so  much  in  favour  of  this  country,  it  would  be  buying 
money  dear.  During  last  week  a  sum  of  three  or  four  hundred 
thousand  pounds  was  bought  up  on  this  market,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  small  quantities  of  the  new  German  coinage  were 
arriving  here.  The  only  chance  of  France  drawing  bullion 
would  be  by  a  collapse  of  the  present  “  bull  ”  opera¬ 
tions  on  the  Bourse  which  have  been  carried  on  for 
many  weeks,  and  a  consequent  drop  in  the  exchange  on 
Lonaon,  which  at  present  stands  at  par.  It  must,  however, 
not  be  forgotten,  in  any  calculations  on  this  subject,  that  the 
amount  of  gold  “  in  sight  ”  is  very  limited,  and  the  last  ship¬ 
ment  from  Australia  very  small,  and  there  is  also  a  dram 
of  coin  for  the  provinces  now  commencing,  usual  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  so  that  it  cannot  be  reasonably  supposed  that 
the  Bank  will  receive  any  accession  of  strength  for  some  weeks 
to  come.  Another  cause  which  has  some  influence  on  the  rate 
of  3^  per  cent  being  retained,  is  the  feeling  of  distrust  appa¬ 
rent  in  certain  commercial  circles  arising  from  late  failures  ; 
for  although  it  can  be  fairly  said  that  no  one  has  suspended 
payment  who  ought  not  to  have  done  so,  or  would  not  have 
done  so  sooner  or  later,  the  rumours  which  are  always  circu¬ 
lated  after  difficulties  are  announced  (involving,  perh^is,  the 
names  of  many  houses  of  sound  position),  have  some  effect 
on  the  money  market,  and  an  under-current  of  suspicion  is 
aroused  which  it  is  not  easy  to  subdue.  This  tends  naturally 
to  make  the  better  class  of  dealers  in  money  tighten  their 
purse-strings ;  and  with  regard  to  those  dealers  who  are  habitu¬ 
ally  reckless  in  the  nature  of  the  business  they  transact,  H 
matters  but  little,  as,  owing  to  the  freemasonry  among  good 
houses  now-a-days,  nearly  every  suspension  is  **  discounted 
to  some  extent  before  it  takes  place. 

We  are  therefore  not  inclined  to  think  that  any  upward 
movement  in  the  value  of  money  is  likely  to  occur  until  the 
revival  of  trade,  so  long  looked  for,  begins;  while  at  the 
same  time  no  sure  prognostications  can  be  made  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  owing  to  the  peculiar  basis  on  which  the  present  state  of 
things  is  supported.  Were  the  exchanges  to  turn,  or 
business  get  brisker,  an  upward  impetus  would  bo  given  to 
the  course  of  the  money  market  at  any  moment ;  and  vice 
versa,  supposing  no  alteration  to  take  place  in  our  commerce,  a 
more  secure  feeling  to  exist,  and  the  courses  of  exchange  still 
further  tend  in  our  favour,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  market  would  take  its  natural  tendency  to  lower  rates. 

Owing  to  the  holidays  and  the  restriction  of  speculation  the 
Stock  Markets  have  been  dull,  and  prices  in  most  instant^ 
are  lower  they  were  a  fortnight  since.  The  payment  of  the 
dividends  next  week  will  put  in  circulation  a  considerable  sum, 
and,  as  usual,  investments  may  be  expected  to  be  made  in 
stable  securities,  which  will  give  a  much-needed  fillip  ^ 
business  on  the  SuK‘k  Exchange.  For  some  time  past  the 
speculation  there  has  been  mainly  confined  to  dealers  and 
jobbers,  the  public  carefully  bolding  aloof ;  and,  to  take  Consols 
as  an  instance,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  accounts  now  open 
are  but  nominal  to  what  they  were  some  months  ago.  Thew 
can  be  but  little  doubt  that  much  of  this  abstention  on  the 
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oart  of  the  public  ia  due  to  a  more  healthy  feeling  caused  by 
the  revelations  before  select  committees  and  in  the  law  courts. 
We  can  only  hope  that  it  may  continue  j  for  although  much 
jrood  is  occasionally  done  by  a  rap  on  the  knuckles  to  specu- 
by  the  loss  of  their  money,  misery  and  suffering  have 
been  brought  to  many  a  household  by  the  faith  of 
investors  (who  could  ill  afford  to  lose  their  capital) 
in  the  specious  and  untruthful  promises  of  foreign 
countries,  and  promoters  of  companies  at  home.  .Foreign 
Stocks  of  the  more  speculative  nature  have  been 

subject  to  many  fluctuations,  and  most  of  them  appear  to  be 
now  tending  downward,  and  the  marvel  seems  to  be  how  they 
have  been  able  for  so  long  to  retain  their  prices.  No  doubt 
the  large  purchases  made  on  this  market  for  French  account 
have  stimulated  and  supported  them ;  but  as  these  have  rather 
fallen  off,  it  will  require  a  considerable  amount  of  “  bolster¬ 
ing”  to  prevent  a  rapid  fall  in  many  descriptions.  The 
favourite  securities  of  investors  not  speculators  remain  steady, 
and  any  new  undertaking,  either  foreign  loan  or  company,  of 
a  substantial  character,  would  be  immediately  taken  up,  thus 
showing  that  though  speculation  is  dull,  there  exists  plenty 
of  money  for  investment. 

Railway  shares  of  all  descriptions  continue  to  be  the 
medium  of  fair  business,  and  the  announcement  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  fusion  between  two  of  the  Southern  lines  has  given 
i^to  some  lively  speculation  in  the  Stocks  of  the  two  com¬ 
panies.  The  system  of  “discounting”  the  effect  so  long  in 
advance  of  any  change  like  that  proposed,  is  a  pernicious  one, 
and  it  is  by  no  means  unlikely  that  obstacles  may  arise  to  pre¬ 
vent  it  becoming  a  fait  accompliy  for  it  must  be  remembered 
that  not  only  have  the  two  boards  of  directors  to  agree,  but 
^at  Parliament  will  be  called  upon  to  ratify  the  contract,  and 
unless  the  public  benefit  to  be  derived  therefrom  can  be  clearly 
shown,  and  no  raising  of  fares  is  to  be  attempted,  it  would  be 
well  to  refuse  to  do  so.  Much  has  been  talked  of  lately  of 
the  railway  monopoly,  but  attention  is  not  directed  to  a  still 
greater  one  possessed  by  tramway  companies.  These  are  at 
hberty  to  do  things  which  are  certainly  not  permitted  to 
railways.  The  latter,  in  making  their  lines,  are  forced  to  pur¬ 
chase  all  the  land  they  require,  and  sometimes  a  great  deal 
more,  while  the  virtual  monopoly  of  the  whole  of 
the  centre  of  roadways  (in  some  instances  very  narrow)  is 
handed  over  gratis  to  the  former  on  the  simple  condition  of 
keeping  them  in  repair.  No  passenger- tax  is  levied,  and 
other  advantages  are  possessed  by  them  which  it  would  be 
well  for  those  who  are  fond  of  decrying  railway  monopoly  to 
consider. 

Telegraphic  shares  are  dropping,  and  those  of  the  Anglo- 
American  Company  are  now  15/.  lower  than  they  were  at  the 
commencement  of  the  year ;  and  wliile  we  are  glad  to  find  that 
the  directors  set  their  faces  against  the  proposal  to  divide  their 
shares,  it  cannot  but  be  regretted  that  they  have  hitherto  not 
had  the  prudence  to  create  a  very  much  larger  reserve  fund  than 
they  possess,  considering  that  up  to  the  present  time  they  have 
had  tne  monopoly  of  Atlantic  telegraphy,  and  will  soon  be 
very  probably  called  on  to  face  a  spirited  competition. 

A  paucity  of  transactions  is  the  chief  feature  of  the  Miscel¬ 
laneous  Stock  smd  Share  Market,  more  especially  Mining ;  and 
at  no  period  for  many  months  has  there  been  such  a  restriction 
of  business  in  this  direction.  The  large  amount  of  capital 
irretrievably  lost  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  on  the, other  side 
of  the  Atlantic  by  no  means  inspires  confidence  in  any  new 
speculative  ventures. 


The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  ManuecrtpU. 
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Pullm..Ih.wtagIloom  «.d 

THURSDAY,  APRIL  1st,  1875,  until  further  notloe,  the  Midland 

o*  Trains  to  and  from 

LIVERPOOL  (Central  Station)  with  their  own  Engines  and  Carriages. 

UP  TRAINS— WEEKDAYS. 

.r  _  a.m.  a.m.  noon  p.m.  p.m.  p.m. 

LIVERPOOL  (Central  Station)  tlep .  9.  0  10.80  12.  0  2A0  4.  0  9.40 

.  arr..  11.98  12.61  8.  0  6.8  eiso  19!l5 

Nottingham .  „  12.20  1.80  3.60  6A0  7.80  1.40 

.  »  *  «•  *  7*80  ia8 

LONDON  (St.  Pancras)  .  „  2.66  4.  6  6.40  8.40  10.  0  4.80 


3.60  6A0 
4.  8  6.  8 


6.80  12.15 

7.80  1.40 


DOWN  TRAINS—WBEKDAYS. 


4.  8  6.  8  7.80 

6.40  8.40  10.  0 


LONDON  (St.  Pancras)  dep.  .5.15* 


Leicester  .. 
Nottii^ham 
Derby  .... 


a.m.  a.m. 
..  ..  10.  0 
8.40  12.21 


LIVERPOOL  (Cent.1  „ 

Station)  }  arr..  11.15 


8.26  10.25 


9.15  12.25 


a.m.  p.m.  p.m. 
11.45  8.  0  4.  0 
2.27  6.31  6.24 
2.40  5.45  6.36 
3.80  6.35  7.16 


p.m.  night 
5.  0  12.  0 


6.  5  9.  5  9.40  11.85 


The  Up  xSrain  leaving  Liverpool  at  10.30  a.m.,  and  the  Down  Train  leaving 
London  (St.  Pancras)  at  4.0  p.m.,  will  be  formed  of 

PULLMAN  CABS. 

These  trains  vrill  convey  1st  and  8rd  class  Passengers  at  ordinary  fares,  in 
ordinary  carriages,  and  Ist  class  Passengers  may  avail  themselves  of  the  Poll* 
naan  Drawing  Room  and  Sleeping  Cars,  at  a  small  additional  charge,  particulars 
of  which  may  be  ascertained  at  any  of  the  Stations. 

A  PULLMAN  AMERICAN  SLEEPING  CAR  will  also  be  ran  from  London 
(St.  Pancras)  to  Liverpool  by  the  train  leaving  London  at  12.0  midnight. 

The  commnnication  between  Liverpool  and  the  West  of  England  will  also  be 
considerably  improved  by  the  establishment  of  this  service. 

For  farther  particulars  see  the  Company's  Time  Tables. 

Derby,  March,  1875.  JAMBS  ALLPORT,  General  Manager. 


OVERLAND  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  CANAL. 

Under  Contract  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Mailt  to  the  Mediterranean, 
India,  China,  Japan,  and  Australia.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navi¬ 
gation  Company  despatch  their  Steamers  from  Southampton,  vi4  the  Sues  Canal, 
every  Thursday,  from  Venice  every  Friday,  and  from  Brtndbd,  wlte  the  Overland 
Mails,  every  Monday. 

Offices — 122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.,  and  26  Cockspnr  Street,  S.W. 


QAVING  OF  LIFE  AT  SEA. — A  Public  Meeting  will  be 

held  at  Exeter  Hall,  on  TUESDAY,  APRIL  6,  at  8  P.M.,  to  consider  the 


Government  Merchant  Shipping  Act  Amendment  BUI.  Mr.  PLIMSOLL,  M.P., 
and  other  Gentlemen  will  address  the  meeting.  Admission  Free.  Tickets  for 
Reserved  Seats  to  be  obtained  from  Mr.  Henry  Kingsley,  4  Victoria  Street, 
Westminster. 


i^UNDAY  LECTURE  SOCIETY.— The  LECTURES  at 

O  ST.  GEORGE’S  HALL.  LANGHAM  PLACE,  commence  each  Afternoon 


at  Poor  o’clock  precisely.  April  4— LEONARD  LYELL,  Esq.,  on  “Ice  and 
Ice  work  in  Nature.”  Illustrated  with  aid  of  the  Oxy-hydrogen  Lantern  by 
namerons  excellent  Photographic  Glacier  Pictures. 

Members’  Annual  Siib^iption,  £1.  Payment  at  the  door: — One  Penny, 
Sixpence,  and  (reserved  seats)  One  Shilling. 


T  ONDON  SCHOOL  of  MEDICINE  for  WOMEN, 

30  Henrietta  Street,  Brunswick  Square,  W.O. 

Council. — Mrs.  Garrett- Ander^n,  M.D.,  Dr.  Charlton  Bastian,  Dr.  Billing, 
Dr.  EUzabeth  BlackweU,  Dr.  Broadbent,  Dr.  King  Chambers,  Dr.  Cheadle,  Dr. 
Lockhart  Clarke,  Mr.  George  Cowell,  Mr.  Critchett,  Mr.  Ernest  Hart,  Mr. 
Berkeley  Hill,  Professor  Huxley,  Dr.  Hughlings  Jackron,  Dr.  Marie,  Mr.  A.  T. 
Norton,  Dr.  Payne,  Dr.  W.  8.  Playfair,  Mr.  Beeves,  Mr.  Bivington,  Dr.  Burdon 
Sanderson,  Dr.  Stokoe,  Dr.  Sturges. 

Luctuuers. — Dr.  Charlton  Bastian,  Dr.  King  CThambers,  Dr.  Cheadle,  Mr. 
Critchett,  Mrs.  Garrett- Anderson,  M.D.,  Dr.  Dupr6,  Mr.  Heaton,  Mr.  Berkeley 
HiU,  Dr.  Murie,  Mr.  Reeves,  Mr.  Bivington,  Mr.  Bchkfer,  Dr.  Stokoe,  Dr. 
Sturges. 

D^n  of  the  School — Mr.  A.  T.  Norton,  vioe  Dr.  Anstie,  deceased. 

The  SUMMER  SESSION  will  commence  on  Satnrday,  May  1st.  The  following 
Courses  of  Lectures  will  be  deUvered  during  the  Session : — 

Materia  Medica,  Botany,  Practical  Chemistry,  and  Comparative  Anatomy. 

Two  Entrance  Scholarships,  each  of  the  value  of  £25,  wUl  be  offered  for  com¬ 
petition  at  the  end  of  April  and  September  respectively. 

AU  Candidates  most  have  passed  a  Preliminary  Examination  in  Arts  recognised 
by  the  Examining  Boarda 
For  particulars  apply  to  the  Dean  of  the  School. 

EMMA  HEATON,  SeorotaiT. 


LADIES’  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION,  in  connection 

with  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE.  LONDON.  New  SuWeeU  for  Summer 


-Li  with  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  LONDON.  New  SubjeoU  for  Summer 
Session. 

LATIN. — Eighteen  Lectures,  by  H.  P.  Bowden,  Esq.  (assistant  to  Profemor 
Robinson  Ellis,  in  University  CoU^),  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  at  11.80,  begin¬ 
ning  6th  April,  on  Horace  Odes,  B^k  IV. 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE.- Ten  Lectures,  by  Professor  H.  Morley,  beginning 
Monday,  6tb  April,  at  11.30,  on  English  Lyric  Poetry. 

Prospectuses  to  be  had  of  J.  E.  MYLNE,  Esq.,  27  Oxford  Square,  Hyde 
Park,  W. 


A  RAILWAY  ACCIDENT  to  any  particular  person  is  no  doubt  a  (theoretically) 
remote  contingency ;  but  as  it  may  happen  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  vetr 
next  ioumev  undert^en.  and  as  the  snm  at  which  it  wiU  be  seen  the  risk 


next  journey  undertaken,  and  as  the  snm  at  which  it  wiU  be  seen  the  risk 
(in  a  peenniiary  sense)  may  be  extinguished  FOR  LIFE  is  almost  absurdly 
small,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  Insurance  is  AN  OBVIOUS  DUTY 
in  the  case  of  most  travellers. 


1  RAILWAY  ACCIDENT  MUTUAL  ASSURANCE 

COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

*  OFFICBS-42  POULTRY,  LONDON,  B.C. 


RESERVE  FUND  AND  GUARANTEE,  £14,000. 


•  TUUSTKK8  AND  f  Dn«CrrOR8. 


*  James  Abbiss,  Esq.,  J.P. 
t  Michael  Angelo,  Ei^. 
t  John  Brown,  Esq. 
t  C.  W.  C.  Hutton,  Esq.,  J.P. 
t  Arthur  lago.  Esq. 

«  Andrew  Johnston,  E-q.,  J.P. 
t  H.  E.  Knight,  Esq.,  Aldermsn. 

Railway  Accidents  only. 


t  M.  E.  Marsden,  Esq. 

*t  R.  B.  Martin,  Esq.,  M.A.,  FJ9J3. 

*t  Sir  John  Murray,  Bart.  (Chairman), 
t  H.  Osborne  White,  Esq. 

*  James  White,  Esq. 
t  Major  J.  Copley  Wray. 


Mutual  Assurance  with  Guarantee. 


A  Policy  covering  the  WHOLE  OP  LIFE  is  Issued  by  the  Company  /or  £ 
insuring  a  sum  of  £1,000  if  killed,  or  a  weekly  allowance  for  total  disablemenS* 
of  £6,  and  £1 10<.  for  partial  disablement. 

Table  of  Bates  for  smaller  sums,  and  for  preminms  by  two  instalments 
Prospectuses,  and  Proposal  Forms  free  on  apidioation  to  Mr.  W.  BURR, 
Managing  Director. 
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rpHE  LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION, 

X  for  FIRE,  UFB,  and  MARINE  ASSURANCES. 

(Inoorponted  by  Royal  Charter,  aj).  1720.) 

OmcB— No.  7  Royal  Exchange,  London,  E.C. 

WtHT  EKD  AOE(Tj*.  ^ 

Mem.  Qrindlay  li  Co.,  58  Parliament  Street,  S.W. 

(Tovemor— Robert  Oille^ie,  Enq. 

Ooeemor— Edward  Budd,  Eaq. 

Dtputjf‘Oovernor — Mark  Wilks  Collet,  Esq. 

DiRICTOiO*. 

Nath.  Alexander,  Esq.  Ixnils  Hath,  Ijjq. 

J.  A.  Art)uthnot,  Esq.  Henry  J.  B.  Kendall,  Esq. 

Robert  Burn  Blytb,  Esq.  (Tiarles  Lyall,  l-isa. 

Major-General  H.  P.  Bum.  Captain  R.  W.  Pelly,  R.N. 


Alfred  D.  Cliapman,  Esq. 
Kir  P.  (.'nnie,  Bart. 
iJeorge  B.  Dewhnrst,  Esq. 
Bonamy  Dobree,  Eaq. 
iobn  Kntwlale,  Esq. 
George  L.  M.  Gibbs,  Esq. 
Edwin  Gower,  Esq. 

A.  C.  Guthrie,  Esq. 


Darid  Powell,  Esq. 
William  Rennie,  Esq. 

P.  F.  Roljertson,  Kwi. 
Robert  Ryrie,  Esq. 

Darid  P.  Sellar,  Esq. 
Colonel  Leopold  Beyinoor. 
Lewis  A.  Wailaee, 

William  B.  Watson,  E^q. 


FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Notice  Is  hereby  giren  to  persons  Assured  against  Fire,  that  the  renewal 
receipts  for  I'remiums  due  at  Lady  Day  are  ready  to  be  dellrered,  and  that 
Assuranoes  on  which  the  Ihwmium  shall  remain  unpaid  after  Fifteen  Days  from 
the  said  Quarter-day  will  become  void. 

Fire  Assurances  can  be  effected  with  the  Corporation  at  moderate  rates  of 
Premium. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Life  Insurances  may  be  effected  either  with  or  without  participation  in 
Proflts. 

Copies  of  the  accounts,  pnrsnant  to  *'  The  Life  Assurance  Companies  Act,  1870,” 
may  be  obtained  on  application. 

Tlie  Directors  are  ready  to  receive  applications  for  agendos  to  the  Corporation. 

JOHN  P.  LAURENCE,  Hecretary. 

TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

-A  Establislied  1800. 

1  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C.,  and  16  and  17  Pali  Mall,  S.W. 

Capital,  £1,600,000.  I'aid-up  and  Invested,  £700,000. 

Insurances  against  Fire  on  Property  in  all  parts  of  the  World  at  moderate 
rates  of  premium. 

Prompt  and  liberal  settlement  of  dalms. 

Polides  falling  due  at  Lady  Day  should  be  renewed  before  the  Oth  April,  or  the 
same  will  become  void. 

E.  COZEN.S  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

Norwich  union  fire  insurance 

SOCIETY. 

The  Rates  of  this  Sodety  aro  tiie  same  as  other  offloes,  whilst  Periodical 
Returns  have  been  made  to  the  parties  insured  amounting  to  £466,670. 

This  Office  is  distinguislied  by  its  liberality  and  promptness  in  the  settlement 
of  claims,  £2,948,106  having  been  paid  to  Insurers  for  Ixjsses  by  Fire. 

In  pr(K)f  of  the  public  oonffdence  in  ilia  prindples  and  conduct  of  this 
Establishment,  it  will  suflloe  to  state  that  the  total  business  amounts  to 
£110,0(H),000. 

No  charge  is  made  for  Polides. 

Offices— 80  Ileet  Ktreet,  E.C.,  and  Surrey  Street,  Norwich. 

BRITISH  and  MERCANTILE  INSURANCE 

COMPANY. 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  and  Acts  of  Parliament. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

POLICIE.S  should  be  RENEWED  within  fifteen  days  from  the  28th  instant. 
Receipts  may  be  iiod  of  the  various  Agencies  and  Branches,  and  at  tiie  Head 
Office. 

London  :  61  Threodnoodle  Street,  E.C. 

—  West  End  Office,  8  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 

March.  1878. 


ANNUAL  RECEIPTS  of  th 

BUILDING  SOCIETY 
EXCEED  THREE  MILLIONS. 


Tj^RNEST  JONES,  Insurance  Broker,  13  Pall  Mali  Man 

XLi  Chester,  who  represents  many  of  the  leading  Engliih  and^nei^T 
Fire  Insurance  Companies,  is  in  a  position  to  effect  Insurances  on  verv  iSi* 
tageons  terms  on  Theat'^es,  Saw  Mills,  Indlambber  Works,  Sugar 
Oil  Works,  and  other  baxardous  risks.  All  losses  promptly  and  liben^riSSS 
at  his  Offices  on  behalf  of  the  various  Companies.  Surveys  n.^ 
quoted,  free  of  charge.  Marine  insurances  effected  at  the  lowest  cuirc^w^ 
Badness  established  1865. 

Branch  Offices  in  London,  Glasgow,  and  other  important  towns, 

I  AILAPIDATIONS,  REPAIRS,  &c.— 

Estimates  made  for  the  above  by  P.  W.  A.  ALDEK  SuiT«.*«r 
1  St.  Petersburgh  Terrace,  Moscow  Road,  Bayswater. 

Twenty-five  years’  practical  experience.  Highest  references. 

Terms  moderate. 

C3-EOIiOa5sT~^ 

149  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C.,  ’ 

Gives  instruction  in  mineralogy  and  GEO- 

LOGY,  and  can  supply  elementary  collections  of  Minerals,  Rocks,  ud 
Fossils,  to  Illustrate  the  Works  of  Ansted,  BucAlatd,  Lyell,  Jukes,  ^ 
others,  on  the  following  terms : —  ’ 

100  Small  Specimens  in  Cabinet,  with  Three  Trays  ........  £2  2  q 

200  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Five  Trays .  8  6  o 

800  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Nine  Drawers  ....  lo  lo  o 
400  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Thirteen  Drawers  ..  21  0  0 

More  extensive  Collectit)n8,  either  to  illustrate  Mineralogy  or  Geology,  at  so 
to  8,000  Guineas  each,  with  every  requisite  to  assist  those  commencing  the  study 
of  these  interesting  branches  of  Science,  a  knowledge  of  which  affords  so  much 
pleasure  to  the  traveller  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

In  the  more  expensive  collections  some  of  the  specimens  are  rare  and  all  more 
select. 

J^ENNETT’S  WATCHES.— Cheapside!  ” 

t:>ennett’s  gold  presentation  watches, 

TO  CLOCK  PURCHASERS  — JOHN  BENNETT, having 

just  completed  great  alterations  In  his  Clock  Show  Rooms,  is  enabled  to 
offer  to  purchasers  the  most  extensive  stock  in  London,  comprising  clocks  for 
the  drawing,  dining-rooms,  and  presentation,  of  the  liigbest  quality  and  newatt 
designs. 

TOHN  BENNETT'S  WATCH  and  CLOCK  MANU- 

tJ  FACTORY",  64  and  65  Cheauside. 


BIRKBECK 


X^IFTA"  THOUSANrf^  POUNDS  ready  to  be  advanced 

-1-  by  the  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY  on*Fn?ehold  and  Leasehold 
Becuritios  at 

FIVE  and  SIX  PER  CENT.  INTEREST, 

For  Fixed  Terms,  or  Repayable  by  Easy  Instalments. 

HOW  to  PURCHASE  a  HOUSE  for  TWO  GUINEAS 

per  MONTH, 

with  Immediate  poascMdon,  and  no  rent  to  pay. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY,  29  and  80 
Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 


FACTORY",  64  and  65  Cheapside. 


JOHN  TAN  N»S 

FOR  THIEVES  AND  FIRES. 


II  NEWGATE  STREET,  E.C. 


\T7HAT  IS  YOUR  CREST  AND  MOTrO?  A 

V  V  "VALUABLE  INDEX,  containing  the  Crest  and  Mottoes  of  50,000 
different  Families  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  The  result  of  many  years’ 
labour.  Nowhere  else  to  be  found.  By  sending  Name  and  County,  with  iU.  68., 
a  plain  drawing  will  be  sent ;  if  painted  in  Heraldic  Colours,  7«.  Pedigrees 
traced.  The  arms  of  Man  and  Wile  blended.  The  proper  colour  for  Servants’ 
livery,  what  Buttons  to  be  used,  and  bow  the  carriage  should  be  painted, 
according  to  Heraldic  rules.  Culleton's  “  Book  of  Family  Crests  and  Mottoes,” 
4,000  Engravings,  printed  in  colours,  £10  104. ;  “  The  Manual  of  Heraldry,”  400 
Engravings,  8j.  6rf.,  post  free  by  T.  CULLETON,  Genealogist,  28  Cranboume 
Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C.  The  Heraldic  Library  open  from  ten 
tUl  four.  _ 

OEAL  ENGRAVING  by  CULLETON.— Crest  Engraved 

O  on  Seals,  Kings,  Book-Plates*  and  Steel  Dies  for  stamping  paper,  7i.  68. 
Livery  Button  Dies,  £2  25.  Crests  engraved  on  silver  spoons  and  family 
plate,  55.  per  dozen  articles.  A  Neat  Desk  Seal,  with  engraved  Crest,  125.  M. 
Registered  letter,  6<f.  extra.  T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  Royal 
Family,  25  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 

/"lULLETON’S  GUINEA  BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

contains  a  ream  of  the  very  best  Paper  and  600  Envelopes,  all  beautifully 
stamped  with  C'rcst  and  Motto,  Monogram  or  Address,  and  the  Steel  Die  en¬ 
graved  free  of  charge.  T.  CULLETON,  Die  Sinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
25  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 

Raised  monograms  by  CULLETON.  Quarter 

ream  of  paper  and  125  high-flap  envelopes,  stamped  in  rich  colours,  with 
a  beautiful  mooogram,  €t.  No  charge  for  engraving  die.  T.  CULLETON, 
Engraver  to  the  Queen,  and  Die  Sinker  to  the  Board  of  'Trade,  25  Cranboume 
Street  (corner  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 

pULLETON’S  PLATES  for  MARKING  LINEN  require 

no  preparation,  and  are  easily  used.  Initial  Plate,  l5. ;  Name 
25.  6<f. ;  Set  of  Moveable  Numbers,  2t.  6rf. ;  Crest  or  Monogram  Plate,  85.;  with 
directions,  post  free  for  cash  or  stamps,  by  T.  CULLETON,  25  Cranboume  Street 
(comer  of  Martin's  Lane),  W.C. 


HOW  to  PURCHASE  a  PLOT  of  LAND  for  Five  |  (corner 

Shillings  per  Month, 

With  Immediate  Poesotudon, 

Either  for  Building  nr  Gardening  Purposes. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the 
BIRKBECK  FREEHOLD  LAND  SOCIETY, 

29  and  8U  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lsiie. 

1  BIRKBECK  BANK.  Established  1851.  29  and  30  South- 

ampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 

Deposiu  received  at  4  i)er  cent,  interest. 

accounU  opened  similar  to  Joint-Stock  Banks,  but  without  any 
stipnlation  as  to  amount  of  balance  to  be  kept  by  tite  customer. 

Cheque  books  supplied. 

Purchases  and  Sales  effected  of  KnglUh,  Foreign,  and  Colonial  Bonds,  and 
advances  made  thereon. 

Offi^  bouiWjTen  till  Four ;  on  Mondays  from  Ten  UU  Nine,  and  on  Saturdays 
from  Ten  till  Two  o  clock. 

A  Pamphlet,  conUlixing  full  particulars,  may  be  obtained  gratis. 

FRANCIS  HAVENSCKOFT,  Manager. 


PJOURIERS’  SOCIETY,  12  Bury  Street,  St.  James’s. 

oompo^of  respecUble  men  of  different  nations. 
Most  rMiable  and  efficient  OOURIERS  and  TRAVELLING  SERVANTS  may  be 
aecured  by  applying  to  the  Secretary. 


OIGNET  RINGS  by  CULLETON,  all  IS-carat, 

^  marked.  The  most  elegant  patterns  in  London.  2,000  to  select  from 
£225.;  £185.;  £4  45.;  £665.;  £6  165.;  very  massive,  £10  105. ;  heavy  knucUs- 
dusters,  £16  16i.  Send  size  of  Anger  by  fltting  a  piece  of  thread,  and  mm«0D 
the  priced  ring  required.  Arms,  Crests,  or  Monogram  engraved  on  the  lUng^ 
T.  OULLETuN,  S^l  Engraver,  25  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martins 
Lane),  W.C. 

\nSITING  CARDS  by  CULLETON.— Fifty  best  <]mality, 
V  25.  8<f.,  post  free,  including  the  engraving  of  copper  plate.  Weddi^ 
Cards,  fifty  each,  fifty  embossLd  envelopes  with  maiden  name,  !«• 

T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  25  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martins 
Lane),  W.C. 

1\  TOXOGRAMS  and  CRESTS  for  ALBUMS,  STAMPED 

in  many  colours,  I5.  per  Sheet,  or  Twelve  Sheets  for  95.  The 
are  ready : — Two  Sheets  the  Queen  and  Royal  Family,  the  Emperor  and 
Nubility,  the  An'hbisbops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  from  1070  to  1870 
Colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  Regimental  and  Navy 
Dukes,  Marquises,  Karls,  barons,  and  British  Commoners.  Also  Twelve 
Comii^  and  Twelve  Sheets  ordinary  Monograms.  Four  Sheets  Illurainsted 
of  Nations.  All  the  crests  sire  named.  ’The  whole  series  of  6,000  differ^  crew 
for  £20.  By  T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  all  the  Royal  Famuy, 
25  Craubuume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin's  Lime),  W.C. 
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&  CO., 

CARPETS.  TOTTENHAM  COUET  EOAD,  FURNITURE 

CABPBTS.  '‘.'">0  brass  &  iron  bedsteads  fuRNITUBe! 

CARPETS.  lOs.  TO  30  OXJII<rEA.S.  FURNITURE. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  FREE. 

^  (  OETZMANN  &  CO., 

FURNISH  YOUR  57^  ^9  73  ^  77  HAMPSTEAD  EOAD 

HOUSE  NEAR  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD. 

throughout  furniture,  bedding,  drapery. 


CARPETS,  FURNITURE,  BEDDING,  DRAPERY, 

FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY,  CHINA,  GLASS,  &c.,  &c. 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  {the  best  Furnishing  Guide  extant)  Post  Free. 


FURNISH  YOUR  HOUSE  WITH 


Tabla  KaWos,  Ivory,  p«r  duien,  from  19«.  to  64j. 
Elsotro  Forks — from  ziA. ;  Spion*.  from  2t3. 
Papier  Macke  Tea  Traya,  iu  s«tii,  i\*.,  66a.,  964. 
Efctro  Tea  and  Coffee  Seta,  from  £3  7». 

Dieb  Covers— Dn.  *34.;  Meul,  654.;  Electro,  £11  lie. 

Heetro  Cra?t3  and  Liqueurs. 

Lainpe— P'teiit  Ifook  Oil,  Mo-n-ritor,  4c. 

Bronied  Tea  and  Coffee  Urns. 

Coal  Scuttles,  Vases,  Boxes, 

China  and  Glaaa— Dinner  8ervice«,  Ac. 


DEANE  &  CO., 


iTH  .  THE  BEST  ARTICLES. 

_  Fenders— Brieht,  Son.  to  £16;  Brouae,  3e.  to  £6 
A  Stoves — Brigh*,  Black,  Krviater,  Hot  air,  4o. 

Baths— Domeatio,  FIxhI,  ami  Tiarellius. 

Bedsteads— Bnue  and  iron,  wifli  Beddiiiff. 

Cornices — Comice-Itolra,  Enda,  Baudr,  4c. 

Gaseliers— Jliehf,  ifa. ;  3  do..  628. ;  6  do ,  £6  6e. 

,  Kitcheners— From  3  f  .,  en  fm..  to  e  ft ,  £9H. 

Kitchen  Utensils,  Turnery  Goods,  Mats,  fte. 
Garden  Tools— T-ntm  Moweni,  ItolUr'i,  Hurdle*,  4o# 

{Cataloitti*»  fr^e ) 

48,  Kins  WUUun  Stmt.  LONDON  BRIDGE. 


]\/rOODY  and  SANKEY.— AMERICAN  ORGANS  in  every 

LVJ-  variety  of  CBAAIER'S  Manufacture,  and  on  CRAMER’S  Three  Tears*  System.  Prices  from  15  guineas 
or  11s.  6d.  a  quarter. 

CRAMER  &  CO.  by  no  means  wish  it  to  be  understood,  as  in  some  quarters  it  would  seem  to  have  been,  that  their  AMERICAN 
ORGANS  are  used  by  Messrs.  Moody  and  Sankey  at  their  interesting  meetings. 

CRAMER’S  instruments  are  much  more  solid  in  manufacture,  and  infinitely  superior  in  quality  of  tone,  and  are  certainly  not  open  to 
the  objection  made  by  perhaps  the  most  infiuential  literary  and  musical  journal  to  the  import^  organs  : — 

•*  Judged  from  the  artistic  point  of  view,  the  instrument  is  no  more  agreeable  to  the  ear  than  is  the  stentorian  power  displayed 
by  the  singer.” 

Moreover,  while  CRAMER’S  AMERICAN  ORGANS  are  more  satisfactorily  made,  and  better  finished  in  all  respects,  they  are  sold  at 
prices  varying  from  15  to  25  per  cent,  below  those  of  all  imported  instruments. 

These,  and  all  other  instruments  of  CRAMER’S  manufacture,  can  be  had  on  the  three  years'  system,  which,  originated  by  CRAMER, 
has  been  partially  adopted  by  other  firms,  but  is  carried  out  on  a  thoroughly  large  and  liberal  scale  only  by  themselves. 

REGENT  STREET,  W.,  and  MOORGATE  STREET,  E.C. 

NXJDA.  VERITAS.— GREY 

Restored  to  its  Original  Colour  by  this  valuable  preparation  in  a  shorter  time  and  more  permanently  than  by  any  other  restorer.  It 
is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  effectual  and  safe  remedy  known ;  it  never  fails  to  nourish,  strengthen,  arrest  falling,  cleanse, 
preserve,  and  cause  a  most  healthy  and  luxuriant  growth  of  hair  of  the  original  shade.  It  contains  no  oil,  is  not  a  dye,  and  one  trial 
vill  at  once  convince  that  it  has  no  equal. — Sold  by  Chemists,  Perfumers,  &c.,  in  Cases  at  10s.  6d.  Testimonials  and  Circulars 
post  free. 

Sole  Agents— R.  HOVENDEN  &  SONS,  5  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  W.,  and 

93  A  95  CITY  ROAD,  LONDON,  E.C. 


SOLD  BY  CHEMISTS  AND  STATIONERS. 

vTTJDSOIT’S  DITES. 

18  COLOUaS,  td.  EACH. 

RIBBONS,  WOOL,  SILK,  FEATHERS, 

Completelj  dyed  in  10  minatee  without  soiling  the  hands. 
f’ull  iiutnielionM  tupplied. 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

kfes^  JAY  are  always  provided  aith  experienced  dressmakers  and  milliners, 
•^y  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to  purchasers,  when 
^*“*5^*^®*  ^  eudiden  or  unexped^  mourning  require  the  immediate  exe- 
I  nioumlng  orders.  They  take  with  them  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery, 

Dis'^al  at  1j.  per  yard  and  upwanis  from  the  piece,  all  marked  in  plain 
w  k’  price  as  if  purchased  at  the  London  General  Mourning 

H«Dou*e,  in  Rcveiit  Street.  Bcasonable  estimates  also  given  for  housrtiold 
uurning  at  a  great  saving  to  large  or  small  families.  ^ 

cr  JL  IT  ^3, 

the  londok  gemkbal  moubnino  wabehousb, 

Si3,  S4J,  217, 248.  and  261  Regent  Street. 


JNO.  GOSNELL  &  CO.’S 

“TOILET  AND  NURSERY  POWDER," 

Beautifully  Perfumed  and  Guaranteed  Pore. 

CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE 

Is  greatly  superior  to  any  Tooth  Powder,  gives  the  Teeth  a  peari<like  Whiteneat, 
protects  the  enamel  from  decay,  and  imparts  a  pleasing  fragrance  to  the 
Breath.  Price,  Is.  6<f.  per  pot. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers,  and  at 
ANGEL  PASSAGE,  83  UPPER  THAMES  STREET,  LONDON,  MX}. 

/CLEANLINESS.*’— W.  O.  NIXEY'S  Refined  BLACK 

LEAD  in  Block,  for  polishing  Stoves  and  all  kinds  of  ironwork  equal 
to  burnished  sted  without  waste  or  dust. 

Sold  everywhere  by  all  Shopkeepers  In 
Id.,  2d.,  and  id.  Blocks,  aud  Is.  Boxes. 

Ask  for 

W.  O.  NIXEY'S  BLACK  LEAD, 

And  ase  that  you  have  it.  12  Soho  Square,  London,  W. 
CAUTION.— There  are  aevaral  ImltaUooa. 


J 


Du  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA 

Powder  in  tin  canisters  for  12  caps,  at  2i. ;  24  caps, ) 
288  caps,  t0«^:  876  cups, 


CHOCOLATE 


AND 


w 
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TVJO  MORE  PILLS  or  OTHER  DRUGS. 

Any  inTslid  can  cure  himself,  without  medicine.  Inconvenience,  or 
expense,  by  living  on  DU  BARRY'S  DELICIOUS 


REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD, 

whidi  saves  fifty  times  its  cost  in  medicine,  and  is  irresistible  in  indigestion 
(dyspepsia),  habitual  constipation,  diarrhosa,  bssmorrhoids,  liver  complaints, 
flawency ,  nervoosness,  biliousneaB,  all  kindsof  fevers,  sore  throats,  catarrhs,  oolds, 
influensa,  noises  in  the  head  and  ears,  rheumatism,  gout,  poverty  and  imparities 
of  the  blo^,  eruptions,  hysteria,  neuralgia,  irritability,  sleeplessness,  low  spirits, 
spleen,  acidity,  water  brash,  palpitation,  heartburn,  headache,  debility,  dropsy, 
cramps,  spasms,  natwea,  and  vomiting  after  eating,  even  in  pregnancy  or  at  sea ; 
sinking  fits,  cough,  asthma,  bronchitis,  consumption,  exhaustion,  epilepsy, 
diabetes,  paralyds,  wasting  away.  Twenty -eight  years’  invariable  success  with 
adulU  and  ilelicate  infants ;  80,000  cures  of  cases  considered  hopeless.  It 
contains  four  times  as  much  nourishment  as  meat. 

^E  of  LIVER  and  BILIOUS  COMPLAINTS. 

om  the  Rev.  James  T.  Campbell,  Syderstone  Rectory,  near  Fakenham, 
Norfolk.  “  Dec.  6, 1850. 

“  Gentlemen, — I  have  long  known  and  appreciated  the  virtues  of  DU  BARRY’S 
REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD.  In  all  cases  of  indigestion,  and  particularly 
when  the  liver  is  more  than  miually  affected,  I  consider  it  the  best  of  all 
rsmediw.  It  regulates  the  Mle,  and  makes  it  flow  in  oases  which  would  not 
admit  of  mercury  in  any  shape  In  short,  a  healthy  flow  of  bile  is  one  of  its 
earliest  and  best  effects. — JAMES  T.  CAMPBELL." 

/^lURE  No.  08,471  of  GENERAL  DEBILITY. 

"lam  happy  to  be  able  to  assure  yon  that  these  last  two  years,  since  I  ate 
DU  BARRY'S  admirable  REVAr..BNTA  ARABICA,  I  have  not  felt  the  weight 
of  my  84  years.  My  legs  have  acquired  strength  ai^  nlmbleness,  my  sight  has 
improved  so  much  as  to  dispense  with  spectacles,  my  stomach  reminds  me  of 
what  I  was  at  the  age  of  20— in  short,  I  feel  myself  quite  young  and  hearty.  I 

£  reach,  attend  confessions,  visit  the  sick,  I  make  long  journeys  on  foot,  my  head 
I  clear  and  my  memory  strengthened.  In  the  interests  of  other  sufferers  I 
authorise  the  publication  of  my  experience  of  the  benefits  of  your  admirable 
food,  and  remain-  Abbot  PETER  CASTELLI,  Bachelor  of  Theology  and  Priest 
of  Piniuetto,  near  Mondovi." 


DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  BISCUITS.— They  sooth 

the  most  irritable  stomach  and  nerves,  in  nausea  and 
pregrnancy  or  at  sea,  heartburn,  and  the  feverish,  acid,  or  bitter  tastom  wSt  * 
up,  or  caused  by  onions,  garlic,  and  even  the  smell  left  by  tobacco  or  drtakfa* 
They  improve  the  appetite,  assist  digestion,  secure  sound,  refreshing 
are  more  highly  nourishing  and  sustaining  than  even  meat, 

21b.,6i.;  24lb.,e0s. 

TAEP6TS  :  DU  BARRY  &  CO.,  No.  77  Regent  Street 

London,  W.;  same  house,  26  Place  Venddme,  Paris;  19  Bouievanl  dn 
Nord,  Brussels ;  2  Via  Tomaso  Orossi,  Milan ;  1  CaUe  de  Valverde  Ma^S  • 
28,  29  Passage,  Kaiser  Gallerie,  and  163,  164  Frederick  Street,  Beriin  W  •  t 
Wallflsch  Gasse,  Vienna ;  and  at  the  Grocers’  and  Chemists’  in  every  town.  ’  ’  * 


GRATEFUL— COMPORTING. 

Iji  P  P  S  '  S  coco  A.— B  R  E  A  K  F  A  S  T— 

li  "  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which  govern  tbeopiia. 
tions  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a  careful  application  of  the  fine 
properties  of  well-selected  ooooa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast  tsblee 
with  a  delicately-flavoured  beverage  which  may  save  us  many  heavy  doctors' 
bills.  It  is  by  the  judicious  use  of  such  articles  of  diet  that  a  constitution  nuy 
be  gradually  built  up  until  strong  enough  to  resist  every  teudeooy  to  diseesa 
Hundreds  of  subtle  maladies  are  floating  around  ns  ready  to  attack  wherever 
there  is  a  weak  point.  We  may  escape  many  a  fatal  shaft  by  keeping  oursdvw 
well  fortified  with  pure  blood  and  a  properly  nourished  frame."— See  article  in 
the  Cirii  Service  Oixette. 

Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk. 

Sold  in  packets  (in  tins  for  abroad)  labelled — 

JAMES  EPPS  fit  CO.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists,  48  Threadneedle  Street,  and 
170  Piccadilly.  Works — Euston  fload  and  Camden  Town,  Limdon. 

Makers  of  Epps’s  Glycerine  Jujubes  for  Throat  Irritation. 


TAU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— Dr.  F.  W.  BENCKE,  Professor 

1  ^  of  Medicine  in  Ordinary  to  the  University  of  Marburgh,  writes  in  the 
Berlin  Clinical  Weekly  of  April  8,  1872 :  "  I  shall  never  forget  that  I  owe  the 
preservation  of  one  of  my  children  to  the  Revalenta  Arabica.  The  child,  not 
four  months  old,  suffered  from  complete  emaciation,  with  constant  vomiting, 
which  resisted  all  medical  skill,  and  even  the  greatest  care  of  two  wet  nurses.  I 
tried  DU  BARKY'S  REVALENTA  with  the  most  astonishing  success.  The 
vomiting  ceased  immediately  ;  and,  after  living  on  this  food  six  weeks,  the  baby 
was  restored  to  the  most  flourishing  health.  Similar  success  has  attended  all  my 
experiments  since  with  this  food,  which  I  find  contains  four  times  as  much 
nourishment  as  meat." 


rilE  CORN  FLOUR 

MANUFACTUHKD  FOR  TWKSTT  TEARS  BY 

BROWN  AND  POLSON 

HAS  THE  HIGHEST  REPUTATION, 


1\U  R.\URY’S  FOOD.— Cure  No.  52,422  of  CON- 

SUMPl'ION. — “ Thirty- three  yean’  diseased  lungs,  spitting  of  blood, 
liver  derangement,  deafness,  singing  in  the  ears,  constipation,  debility,  palpita¬ 
tion,  shnrtneM  of  breath,  and  cough  linve  bwn  removed  by  DU  BARRY’S 
DELICIOUS  Food.  Mv  longs,  liver,  stemuch,  hMd,  and  ears  are  all  right — my 
hearing  perfect.— JAMES  ROBERTS,  Timber  Merchant,  Frimley." 

I^U  B.ARRY’S  FOOD.  -^AVER,  NERVES.  —  Cure 

-AV  No.  48,614.  Of  the  Marchioness  de  Brdhan. — “  In  consequence  of  a  liver 
compLdnt  I  wiui  wnsting  uway  for  seven  year 4,  and  so  debilitated  and  nervous 
that  I  was  unable  to  read,  write,  or,  in  fact,  attend  to  anything;  with  a 
nervous  (Hilpitation  all  over,  bad  digestion,  constant  sleeplessness,  and  the  most 
intolerable  nervons  agitation,  which  prevented  even  my  sitting  down  for  hours 
together.  I  felt  dreadfully  low-spirited,  and  all  Intercourse  with  the  world  had 
beciimo  painful  to  me.  Many  medical  men,  English  as  well  as  French,  had 
presrTlbe«l  for  me  in  vain.  In  perfect  despair  I  took  DU  BARRY’S  FOOD,  and 
lived  on  this  delieinus  food  for  throe  months,  llie  good  God  be  praised,  it  has 
completely  restored  me ;  I  am  myself  again,  and  able  to  make  and  receive 
visits,  tnd  nwnmo  my  social  position. — MarcUiouess  DE  BUEllAN,  Naples, 
April  17,  18.VJ." 


The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have  approved  of  this  pure  sohitioii  of 
Magne>ia  as  the  best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH,  HBABTBUBN, 
HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and  INDIGESTION ;  and  as  the  best  mild  aperient  for 
delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for  LADIES,  CHILDREN,  and 
INFANTS. 

DINNEFORD  fit  CO.,  CHEMISTS,  172  New  Bond  Street,  London,  and  of  all 
other  ChemistB  throughout  the  world. 

A  DELICATE  &  CLEAR  COMPLEXION. 

With  a  Delightful  and  Lasting  Fragrance,  by  using  the  celebrated 
"UNITED  SERVICE"  SOAP  TABLETS,  4d.  and  (W.  each. 

Manufactured  by 

J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  UPPER  MARSH,  LAMBETH, 

Sole  Manufacturers  of  the  “  Lychnophylax  "  or  “  Candle  Guard,"  effectually 
preventing  the  guttering  of  Candles. 

Order  of  your  Chemist,  Grocer,  or  Chandler. 


DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— CONSUMPTION,  Diarrhoea, 

Cramp.  Kidney,  and  Bladder  Disorders.— Dr.  Wurzer’s  Testimonial. — 
"  Bonn,  July  19, 18.V2. — Du  Barry's  Food  is  oneof  the  most  excellent,  nourishing, 
and  restorative  abM>rlienu,  and  super^dcs,  in  many  ca;^,  all  kinils  of  medicines. 
It  U  iMirtieularly  effective  in  indigestion  (dyspepsia),  a  confined  habit  of  body, 
as  alno  ill  dlarrhica,  bowel  complaints,  and  stone  or  gravel ;  inflammatory 
irritatinii  and  cramp  of  the  urethra,  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  and  haemorrhoids. 
—Dr.  HUD.  WUR/EU,  Professor  of  Medicine  and  Practical  M.D." 

pUliE  OF  DEBILITyT^BAD  DIGESTION,  AND 

IRRITABILITY. 

“DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  has  producctl  an  extraordinary 
effect  on  me.  Heaven  be  blessed,  it  has  cureil  me  of  nightly  sweatings,  terrible 
Irrit  ition  of  the  stomairh,  and  bud  digestion,  which  hail  lasted  18  years.  I  have 
never  felt  so  eomfurtablo  as  I  do  now.— J.  COMPARET,  Parish  Priest.  St. 
llomain-dos- Isles."  * 

1  AU  B.V HUY’S  FOOD. — Dr.  Liviniistone,  describing  the 

-•  provinr#  of  Angola  in  the  Journal  of  the  London  Geographical  •‘■'ociety, 
inentl  ns  the  happy  state  of  the  |ie.)ple,  “  Who  reiiulre  neither  physician  nor 
mtsllcine.  thetr  siaff  of  life  being  the  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  which 
kee|is  them  pi*rfe«’tly  free  from  disease — consnmption,  scrofula,  cancer,  fitc., 
having  l)i«en  sc  intdy  heard  of  among  them  ;  nor  small-pox  and  measles  for  more 
than  twenty  years,” 

I  \U  B.VRRY’S  FOOD. — “Fevers,  Dysentery,  Exhaustion, 

^Nrvy,  which  prevaile<l  on  bi>nrd  oiir  good  ship  the  Jeaa  Bart,  of  the 
knmcli  Na^j.on  her  late  loysge  round  the  world. have  yielded  to  DU  BAHRY'8 
exit*ll«*nt  BR\  ALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  which  we  found  far  superior  to  lime 
juioe  and  compressed  vegetables  to  restore  officers  and  men  to  health  and 
►treiigth,  and  we  regret  that  routine  shonld  hitherto  have  stood  in  the  way  of 
Its  mil  vernal  adoption  in  the  Navy.— Dm.  L.  Maureite,  C.  Malcor,  L.  Deloncle. 

If  Ytier,  J.  Mondot,  Sourrieu.  Roa>d8  off 

llycrus,  l.%Ui  May,  1878. 

l^U  BAHRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD 

is.#  P«ked  for  all  dlmates)  sells:  In  tins,  |lb.,  at  2s.;  of  lib., 

8s.6<l. ;  81b.,6s.  ;Aib.,14s.;  121b.,28s.;  241b.,Ms.  ’  ’ 


RUPTURES.— BY  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

YVIIITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER  TRUSS  is  allowed  by 

V  V  upwards  of  500  Medical  gentlemen  to  be  the  most  effective  invention 
in  the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of  the  steel  spring,  so  of^ 
hurtful  in  its  effects,  is  here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  Wfim  round  the  body, 
while  the  requisite  resisting  power  La  supplied  by  the  MOC-MAIN  PAD  am 
PATENT  LEVER,  fitting  with  so  much  ease  and  closeness  that  it  cannot  M 
detected,  and  may  be  worn  during  sleep.  A  descriptive  circular  may  ly  1^ 
and  the  Truss  (which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post,  on  the  circumference 
of  the  body  two  inches  below  the  hips  being  sent  to  the  Manufacturer, 

Mr.  WHITE,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 

Single  Truss,  16».,  2U.,  26k.  6d.,  and  31x.  fid.;  postage  free.  Double  cllt^, 
31<.  M.,  42«.,  and  62i.  fid. ;  postage  free.  Umbilical  di  to,  42*.  and  62$. 
postage  free. 

Post-ufBce  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  John  White,  Post  Office,  Piccaoiny. 
NEW  PATENT. 

TT’LASTIC  STOCKINGS,  KNEE-CAPS,  &c.,  for  VARl- 

-LlJ  COSE  VEINS,  nnd  all  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  8WELLIN(>  of 
LEGS,  SPRAINS,  fiic.  They  are  porous,  light  in  'exture,  and  inexpensiv^ 
are  drawn  on  like  au  ordinary  Stocking.  Price,  4e.  »*d.,  7$.  6d.,  10<.,  ana 
each ;  postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE,  Manufacturer,  228  PiccadUIy,  London. 

HOLLOWAY’S  PILLS  AND  OINTMENT^ 

Pkbvemtiom  of  Wkakness. — Whenever  circumstances 
blood  or  lessen  the  force  of  the  drenUtion,  stagnation  takes  place  In  the  i 
nnd  consumption  or  other  formidable  symptoms  discover  themseiv^ 
Holloway’s  remedies  bo  tried  on  the  first  feelings  of  debility,  or  on  * 
annoyance  of  a  dry  hacking  cough.  They  are  alike  suitable  for  eveiy 
and  for  all  Invalids,  whether  Ladies,  Gentlemen,  Soldiers,  Sailors.  | 

Children.  The  Ointment  should  be  well  rubbed  twice  a  day  upon  the  cm^^^ 
on  the  bock  between  Uw  shoulders ;  the  Pills  should  be  taken  In  olterai 
(os  directed  in  the  "  Instructions  "  for  use)  to  pvify  the  blood  and  deonw 
system,  without  weakening  it. 


“I^U  B.\RRY’S  FOOD. — “Twenty-seven  years  DYS- 

1  ^  PEPSIA,  from  which  I  have  suffered  great  pain  and  inconvenience,  and 
for  which  I  hod  consulted  the  advice  of  many,  has  been  effectually  remov^  by 
this  excellent  Food  in  six  weeks’  time,  file.— PARKER  D.  BINGHAM,  Captain, 


this  excellent  Food  in  six  weeks’  time.  fiic. 
Royal  Navy. — London,  2nd  October,  1848.’ 


DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— CONSTIPATION,  ASTHMA, 

file. — Cure  No.  49,882,  of  fifty  years’  indescribable  agony  from  dyspepsia, 
nervonsn«>sa,  asthma,  cough,  constipation,  flatulency',  spasms,  sickness,  and 
vomiting,  by  DU  BARRY  S  FOOD.— MARIA  JOLLY. 


GIVES  THE  GREATEST  SATISFACTION. 

None  Is  genuine  w'hich  does  not  bear  the  signatures. 


DINNEFORD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 
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the  new  YORK  TRIBUNE.  THE  NEW  AND  POPDLAH  NOVELS, 


LONDON  OFFICE  FOB  ADVERTISEMENTS, 


84  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 


From  the  ''PALL  MALL  GAZETTE;*  April  29th,  1872. 


TO  ENGLISH  ADVERTISERS. 


English  AdTertisements  are  inaeited  in  special  columns,  which  have  become 
familiar  to  the  American  public,  and  are  regularly  consulted  by  intending 
trsTellen,  and  by  American  houses  doing  business  with  England. 


From  the  "  SATURLA  T  REVIEW,"  Eoven^er  9th,  1872. 

••For  many  years  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE  has  been  the  most  widely 
drculcded  paper  in  the  Northern  States." 


Letters  respecting  Adverti -ements  or  Subscriptions  to  be  addressed  to  Mr.  J.  T. 
Hiohuind,  the  New  York  Tiubuxb  Office,  84  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


Price  Sixpence ;  per  post,  Seyeupence.  Crown  8vo.,  42  pages. 

WHETHER  THE  MINORITY  OP  ELECTORS 
SHOULD  BE  REPRESENTED  BY  A  MAJORITY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS  ? 


A  LECTURE  UPON  ELECTORAL  REFORM. 

By  Captain  MAXSE,  R.N. 


“  If  the  conscience  and  intellect  of  a  nation  is  not  adequately  represented  in 
the  nation^  public  life,  their  verdict,  not  having  been  provided  with  any  con* 
stitutional  expression,  can  only  find  expression  in  revolution.  The  temple  that 
enshrines  the  constitution  cannot  long  escape  destmction  when  it  begins  to  be 
muttered  about  the  walls  outside  of  it  that  the  gods  are  departing.” — Thos. 
Hark. 


P.  S.  KING,  Parliamentary  Bookseller,  King  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 


Fourth  Thousand.— Dedicated  by  command  to  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh. 


OONGS  for  SAILORS.  By  W.  C.  Bennett.  Crown  8vo. 

O  3<.  6d.  A  Cheaper  Edition,  lx.  Morning  Post. — “  Spirited,  melodious,  and 


vigorously  graphic.”  Daily  “  Very  spirited.”  Pall  Malt  Oasette. — 

“  Really  ^mirable."  Illustrated  London  .Vetex.—”  Bight  well  done.”  Morning 
Advertiser,—"  Sure  of  a  wide  popularity.”  Echo. — “  Songs  such  as  sailors  most 
enjoy.”  Examiner. — “Full  of  incident  and  strongly  expressed  sentiment.” 
Graphic.—"  We  may  fairly  say  that  Dr.  Bennett  biu  taken  up  the  mantle  of 
Dibdin.” 

HENRY  S.  KING  A  CO.,  65  ComhiU,  and  12  Paternoster  Row. 


23  IRONMONGER  LANE,  LONDON 

(THE  OLD  HOUSE). 

JOHNSTON’S 

CORN  FLOUR 

IS  THE  BEST. 

for  Johnston's  Corn  Flour,  and  take  no  other.  It  is  the  best. 


KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

^"'IIIS  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  Spirit  is  the 

-V  ▼ery  CREAM  of  IRISH  WHISKIES,  in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure. 


Md  more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy.  Note  the  Bed  8^,  Pink 
Label,  and  Cork  branded 

“  KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.”  Wholesale  Dep6t— 

20  GREAT  TITCH FIELD  STREET,  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


P  LAZENBY  &  SON’S  PICKLES,  Sauces,  and  Condi- 

^ A  *  —  E.  Lazenby  ti  Son,  eole  proprietor!  of  the  celebrated  receipts. 


Md  manuracturersof  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favourably 
‘^^’K'ushed  by  their  name,  beg  to  remind  the  public  that  every  article  pre- 
pnred  by  tiiem  is  guaranteed  aa  entirely  unadulterated. — 92  Wig^ore  Street, 
S<iuare  (late  6  Edwards  Street,  Portman  Square),  and  18  Trinity  Street, 


TTARVEY’S  sauce.— CAUTION.— The  admirers  of  this 

.  celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  bottle, 
f^Kd  by  E.  LAZENBY  It  SON,  bears  the  label  used  so  many  years, 

••  Elisabeth  Laurby." 


>  ■■  V  [./.  ..  ' 


r. 


AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES. 


••  THE  TRIBUNE  is  beyond  compare  the  most  influential  Newspaper  <» 
America;  it  is  for  the  United  States  what  our  own  'leading  Journal'  is  in 
England." 


FELICIA.  By  M.  Betiiam-Edwabds,  Author 

of  ”  Kitty,”  lie.  3  vola.  . 

DOLOllES.'  By  Mrs.  Forrester,  Author  of 

“  Fair  Women,”  lie.  8  vols. 

‘‘  A  deeply  interesting  bo  -k,  full  of  incident  and  novelty.  The  plot  U  original. 
The  characters  are  admirably  drawn,  and  true  to  nature.'’— Cben  Journal. 


JOHN  DORRIEN.  By  Julia  Kavanaqh, 

Author  of  ”  Natlialie,”  lie.  3  vols. 


“  We  have  read  ”  John  Dorrien  ”  from  beginning  to  end  with  great  pleasure  ” 
— Athenaeum. 

”  A  capital  book.  The  story  is  admirably  told.”— gfaaJord. 


the  new  YORK  TRIBUNE,  published  daily  in  New  York,  circnlates  in 
every  State  and  Territory  of  America,  and  in  the  principal  Cities  of  Europe, 
where  it  may  be  found  in  the  moet  important  Hotels,  Clubs,  B4nkiDg  Houses, 
Ac.  It  ie  plaoed  on  board  every  Steamship  leaving  New  York  for  England. 


The  LADY  SUPERIOR.  By  Eliza  F.  Pollard, 

Author  of  ”  Hope  Deferred,”  lie.  8  vols. 

*'  A  story  of  entrancing  interest.  The  characters  are  true  to  life.”— /oAa  Bull. 


Its  readers  comprise  the  most  wealthy  classes,  great  numbers  of  whom  visit 
England  yearly,  and  buy  largely  here.  These  are  the  classes  whom  English 
Advertisers  want  to  reach,  and  this  large  and  profitable  American  business  can 
be  obtained,  or  increased,  by  advertising  in  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  pre¬ 
cisely  ss  English  business  is  obtained  by  advertising  in  a  leading  London  paper. 
Tbe  value  of  the  American  trade  is  well  known.  The  value  of  THE  TRIBUNE 
as  a  means  of  securing  it  is  now  understood  by  some  of  the  best  London  houses, 
ss  msy  be  seen  by  its  Enropean  advertising  ooinmns.  They  have  found  that  a 
permanent  American  connection  can  be  established  by  making  themselves  known 
to  Americana  in  advance  of  their  coming  to  England. 


CHILD  of  FORTUNE.  By  Stephen  J. 

MAC  KBNNA,  Author  of  “  Off  Parade,”  Ac.  S  vols. 


The  ITALIANS.  By  Frances  Elliot,  Author 


of  ”  The  Diary  of  an  Idle  Woman  in  Italy,”  Ito.  8  vols. 

”  There  is  a  great  deal  in  ”  The  Italians  ”  that  is  both  fresh  and  dermr.  The 
book  has  the  donUe  recommendation  of  being  entertaining  and  instruotlve ;  it 
is  worth  reading  for  its  story,  and  it  contains  a  series  of  cairftal  piotores  a< 
Italian  life  and  manners.” — Times,  March  26. 


SWEET  AND  TWENTY. 

COUiWA  8  vols. 


By  Mortimer 

[Next  week. 


HURST  It  BLACSLETT,  Publiahers,  18  Great  Marlborongh  Street. 


Now  ready,  royal  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  898,  Illustrated  with  Platcfi  by  Keukmans. 

£1  be.. 


^^IRD  LIFE.  By  Dr.  A..  £.  Brehm.  Trai  alft^ed  from  the 

-I-'  German  by  H.  M.  LabodChku,  F.Z.8.,  and  W.  JgflSB,  O.MZ.8. 


'  H.  K.  LabodChku,  F.Z.8.,  and  W.  JgflSB,  O.MZ.8. 
JOHN  VAN  V<X)RST,  1  Patemoeter  Bow. 


j^rrs 


Now  ready,  price  lx.,  by  poet,  lx.  l<f. 

S  AND  BEARING  REINS.  By  E.  F.  Flower. 

With  lUustrations. 

WILLIAM  RIDGWAY,  169  PICCADUXT,  LONDON,  W., 

And  all  Booksellers  and  Newsmen. 


Published  Quarterly,  price  2x.  td. 


NEW  QUARTERLY  MAGAZINE. 


1.  ALLOTMENT  GARDENS. 


CONTKNTO. 

By  BiCHAKD  JnrKBint. 


2.  THE  REUGI0U8  ELEMENT  IN  CHAUCER.  By  Tbe  Rev.  T.  H.  L. 
Lkaut,  D.C.L. 

8.  THE  FOOL  OF  THE  FAMILY :  A  NOVEL.  By  John  DANOKunKli), 
Author  of  ”  Grace  Tolmar,”  lie. 

4.  TROUT  FISHING.  By  AiiCHiBAU)  Banks. 

5.  RICHARD  WAGNER  AND  HIS  “RING  OF  THE  NIBLUNO.”  By 

F.  HuKVirKU. 

6.  ONLY  AN  EPISODE  :  A  TALE.  By  Mrs.  Ca^kl  Hokt,  Author  “  Ttie 

Bloflsoming  of  an  Aloe,”  Lo. 

7.  THE  MORAL  ASPECTS  OF  VIVISEOTION.  By  FaAXCn  Powxn  Cobbb. 

8.  THOMAS  LOVE  PEACOCK.  By  Robxut  Buchanan,  Author  of  “W'hite 

Roee  and  Red,”  ko. 


By  John  DANOKunKLO, 


London  :  ^ 

WARD,  LOCK  li  TYLER,  Warwick  Houm, 
Paternoster  Bow. 


On  the  6th  inst.,  price  6x. 

rnilE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW,  NEW  SERIES. 

X  No.  XCIV.  APRIL,  1»76. 

Contents: 

I.  THE  AFRICAN  SLAVE  TRADE. 

II.  PLINY’S  LETTERS. 

III.  THE  “NATURAL”  PHILOSOPHY  OF  HISTORY. 

IV.  OUR  POSITION  IN  INDIA. 

V.  REGENT  POLITICAL  MEMOIRS. 

VI.  SAVAGE  LIFE :  THE  WESTERN  TRIBES  OF  NORTH 
AMERICA. 

VII.  MERCHANT  SHIPPING  LEGISLATION. 

CONTEMPORARY  UTKRATUBB 1.  Theology  and  Phlloeophy.— 2.  Polltios, 
Sociology.  Voyages  and  Travels.— 8.  Sdenoe.  -4.  Hisutry  and  Biography.— 
6.  BeUett  Lettres.— 4.  Art. 

London  :  ’TBUbNER  k  CO.,  67  and  69  Ludgate  Hill. 


TO  INVESTORS. 

PENNINGTON  &  CO.’S  “MONTHLY  RECORD  of 

INVESTMENTS,”  published  on  the  first  Tharsdsy  in  each  month,  con¬ 
taining  an  exhaustive  Review  of  the  British  and  Foreign  SUxdc  and  Share  and 
Money  Markets,  lie.,  with  an  enumeration  of  Safe  Investments,  pnying  from  10 
to  20  per  cent.  Prioe  6d.  par  copy,  or  be.  annually. 

PENNINGTON  k  CO.,  Stock  and  Share  Broket  Royal  Exchange  Buildings, 
London,  B.C. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOK  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Landscape  and  Architectural  Views,  Portraits  from  Life,  Copies  of  Drawings 
and  Engravings,  Facsimiles  of  Ancient  MSS.,  lllusttmtions  of  Seals  and 
Coins. 

rruiE  AUTOTYPE  PRINTING  PROCESS,  Permanent. 

X  Patronised  by  the  Trustees  of  tbe  British  Moaeum,  the  Ooundls  of  the 
Burlington  Club  and  Royal  Sooietj  of  Literature;  by  tbe  PalsBographioul. 
Haklnyt,  Royal  Gcographica],  Nnmismatical.  and  other  learned  SodeUea.— 
8PENCBB,  SAWYER,  BIRD  li  CO.,  Aatotype  Patentees  and  Printers,  Ma 
Betbbone  Fleet,  Lowlon. 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS 


SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  &  CO.’S 

NEW  BOOKS,  NEW  EDITIONS, 

AND  BOOKS  IN  THE  PRESS. 


Freelj  Translated  and  Condensed  by  Harrikt  MABmiAv.  in  •  iz* 
Demy  8to.,  pp.  432  and  484,  cloth,  25#. 

THE  CREED  OF  CHRISTENDOM;  its  Foundstiom 

Contrasted  with  its  Superstructure.  By  W.  R.  Orio.  Fourth  Whli* 
with  a  new  Introduction.  2  vols.,  crown  8to.,  cloth,  16#.  [Wow 

PROBLEMS  OF  LIFE  AND  MIND.  By  George  Htot 

Lkwrs.  Demy  8to.,  pp.  652,  cloth,  16#. 

First  Serdm  :  THE  FOUNDATIONS  OF  A  CREED.  Vol.  II.  Cootnta* 
The  Principles  of  Certitude— From  the  Known  to  the  Unknown— IfaitJ 
and  Force— Force  and  Cause— The  Absolute  in  the  Correlations  of  ftSn, 
and  Motion— Appendix.  The  Third  Edition  of  Vol.  I.,  12#.,  is  now 

PRUSSIA’S  REPRESENTATIVE  MAN.  By  F.  Lioii 

(of  the  UnlTersities  of  Halie  and  Athens),  and  W.  Nrwtov,  F.R.Qh 
Crown  8to.,  pp.  468,  cloth,  1^#.  6d. 

HINTS  FOR  THE  “EVIDENCES  OF  SPIRITUALISM.” 

Second  Edition,  crown  8to.,  pp.  128,  cloth,  2#.  6d. 

“  An  excellent  little  book."— ForfaipArty  Reviett. 

**  A  bolder  or  more  trenchant  satire  has  not  been  published  in  England 
Dean  Swift’s  ‘  Tale  of  a  Tub.' Kraimser. 

THE  RIGHTS  OF  WOMEN ;  a  Plea  for  Female  SntSnn, 

based  on  the  Comparison  of  the  Laws  relating  to  Women  in 
Abroad.  Crown  8to.,  pp.  104,  cloth,  2#.  6d. 

INTERLEAVES  IN  THE  WORKDAY  PROSE  OF 

TWENTY  YEARS.  ByPlRCrGRRO.  Fop.  8to.,  pp.  128,  doth.  2i.M. 
ARCA :  a  Repertory  of  Orinnal  Poems,  Sacr^  and  Secultr. 
By  Francis  Mkredtth,  mJl.,  Canon  of  Limerick  CatbedraL  Orowa 
8to.,  pp.  124,  cloth,  6#. 

THE  ROMANTIC  LEGEND  OF  SAKYA  BUDDHA. 

From  the  Chinese'Sanscrit.  By  the  Ber.  Sajiou.  Bral.  Oidwu  Sto., 
pp.  408,  doth,  12#.  [Aow 

FUSANG ;  or,  The  Discovery'of  America  by  Chinese  Buddl^ 
Priesu  in  the  Fifth  Century.  By  Charles  G.  Lxland.  Crown  8n>., 
cloth,  7#.  6d. 

ROUGH  NOTES  OF  JOURNEYS  made  in  the  Years  1868 

and  1873  in  SYRIA;  down  the  Tigris,  India,  Kashmir,  Cnlim,  Japan, 
Mongolia,  Siberia,  the  United  States,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  Aus* 
tralasia.  Demy  8vo.,  pp.  624,  cloth.  iNeartg  rtadg. 

A  COMPARATIVE  GRAMMAR  OF  THE  MODERN 

ARYAN  LANGUAGES  of  INDIA.  By  JOHH  Beambs,  Bengal  OItU 
Service,  M.BA..S..  3ic.  Vol.  II.  IMthtprm. 

Copies  of  Vol.  I.  may  be  had,  16#. 

A  COMPARATIVE  GRAMMAR  OF  THE  DRAVIDIAN 

or  BOUTH  INDIAN  FAMILY  of  LANGUAGES.  By  the  Rev.  R. 
Caldwell,  LL.D.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  demy  8vo. 

[/a  preparaKcm. 

THE  RAMAYAN  OF  VALMIKI.  Translated  into  English 

Verse.  By  Ralph  T.  H.  Giuffxth,  M.A.  VoL  V.,  demy  8vo.,  W, 
doth,  15#.  The  Complete  Work,  6  vols.,  £4  4#. 

RIG-VEDA-SANHITA  :  a  Collection  of  Ancient  Hindu 

Hymns.  Constituting  the  1st  to  the  8th  A.sh  takas,  or  Boda  of  the  lUg* 
v^a ;  the  oldest  authority  for  the  Religious  and  Sodal  Institutions  of  the 
Hindus.  Translated  from  the  original  Sanskrit.  By  the  late  H.  H. 
WUHON,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  4tc.  Vol.  V.  Edited  by  Professor  B.  B.  (3ow*x. 
Demy  8vo. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  PRAKRIT  GRAMMAR,  with 

a  List  of  Common  Irregular  Prakrit  Words.  By  Professor  E.  B.  Cowiix. 

[In  prrparaiUm. 

LANGUAGE  AND  ITS  STUDY,  with  especial  Reference 

to  the  Indo-European  Family  of  Languages.  Seven  Lectures  by  W.  D. 
Whitney,  Professor  of  Sanscrit.  Edited  by  Dr.  R.  Mobrb.  [In  prepanMm. 

A  PALI-ENGLISH  DICTIONARY,  with  Sanskrit  Equira- 

lents,  and  with  numerous  (Quotations,  Extra*^,  and  References, 


SECOND  EDITION,  now  ready. 

*'  A  Record  of  disooveries  of  which  any  man  might  be  proud.”— AfAemnim. 

ASSYRIAN  DISCOVERIES: 

An  Account  of  Explorations  and  Disooveries  on  the  Site  of  Nineveh  during 

1873  and  1874. 

By  GEORGE  SMITH, 

Of  the  Department  of  Oriental  Antiquities,  British  Museum,  Author  of  "  History 
of  Assurbanipal,"  Ac. 

I'vol.,  demy  8vo.,  illustrated  by  Photographs  and  numerous  Woodcut  Illnstra- 
*  tions  of  his  recent  Discoveries,  prioe  18#.— Second  Edition,  not#  ready. 


NEW  WORK  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  ‘‘  THE  GREAT  LONE  LAND." 

AKIM-FOO  ;  the  History  of  a  Failure. 

By  Major  W.  F.  BUTLER,  C.B., 

Author  of  **  The  Great  Lone  Land,"  “  The  Wild  North  Land,"  Ac. 

1  vol.,  demy  8vo.,  with  a  New  Map  of  bis  Route  across  the  Akim  Country  to 

Coomassie.  [  Early  in  May. 


by  Robkrt  CiBSAR  Childers,  late  of  the  Ceylon  Civil  Service.  Second  Pert, 
completing  the  Work,  imperial  8vo.,  double  columns.  [/a  preparation. 

Copies  of  Part  I.  may  be  had,  24#. 

THE  JATAKA ;  together  with  its  COxMMENTARY.  Now 

first  published  in  Pali,  by  V.  FACSshix ;  writh  a  Translation  by  R  0. 
CiiiLDBHS.  To  be  completed  in  5  vols.  Text,  VoL  I.,  Part  1.  [Shortly. 

THE  CHINESE  CLASSICS.  Translated  into  EnglUh. 

With  Preliminary  Essays  and  Explanatory  Notes.  By  JAiuts  Leqor,  DJ)., 

Vol.  II.  The  Life  and  Works  of  Mencius.  Demy  8vo.,  pp.  412,  cloth,  I2i» 
VoL  III.  The  She  King,  or  Book  of  Ancient  Chinese  Poetry ;  wiih  • 
literal  Translation  and  in  English  Verse.  tkefToet. 

ENGLISH  GIPSY  SONGS.  In  Rommany,  with  Metnoja 

English  Transliitions.  By  Charlbs  ‘G.  Lrlakd.  Author  ^  „ 

English  Gipsies,"  Ac.;  Professor  E.  H.  Palmer;  and  Jaubt  TocOT. 
Crown  8vo. 

VALLEYS.  AND  THEIR  RELATION  TO  FISSUR^, 


London :  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON,  LOW  A  SBARLE, 
Crown  Buildings,  188  Plert  Street,  B.C. 
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